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FUUK TH Til. CO'JilJ ti 0 1\i inj::,Tri u jULQwiY 

uF l/tfUi tii::N' ^ i^jUC, tf lUN iJc Vi^LOPiviuNT 

Tho National Council of HCucabional Research and 
Training (NCinJJ is an apex national body working for 
improving the quality of education in tho country and 
assists anj advises the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development; in tbe impiernentation of its policies and 
major programmes in tho field of education, particularly 
school education. 

iNTR UoUCTluN 

In consonance with' its objectives^ NCriRT has launched 
a series of research, developmental, training and extension 
facilities for implementing national policies for promotion 
of women's education for raising the status of women-i 

Equality between sexes has received special attention 
and is being operationalized through various programmes 
and workshops orgraniseu by the Department of ivomon's 
Studios (DuS) of the Council. Duping the last four 
years, the Department has organised a number of workshops 
and programmes for the orientation of key personnel on 
various aspects of women's education and development. 
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Howevor a need was folt to (Jioparo 
in women's education in all the States, especially, those 
working in women's cells in the Directorates, SCSHTs 

' ' I' \ ' 

and Sie^s faculties Prf Education of the universities, 
and other vyoinen's studies centres ail over the country, 
so that they could in turn train tho functionaries as 
trainers and implementors in their w/n states. 

lliij ; I y 

The Department of Women's Studios is committed 
to providing professional support to these cells by 
preparing key personnel in this area, who can in turn 
plan and implement progranimes .at the state level fot 
the iealization and achievemont of programmes of 
universalisation of elementary education and increasing 
participation of girls in vocational, technical and 
professional educaiion. 

Tho present inservica training course, an annual 
feature and the first of its kinJ in the country was 
developed with this particular requirement in view as 
also fur strengthening th,- networking of people and 

institutions working in the area of women's education 
and development. 
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ObjPCtivo s 


(i) To prepare key level personnel in the methodology 
of wbmun's education and development. 

(ii) To develop understanding on women’s issues through 
perspectives of vi/omen’s studios and other social 
sciences. 

(iii) To promote awareness about educat:on and status 
of women in a comparative jrspective. 

(iv) To help understand the psycho-sociological 
dimensions pf girls’ education and development. 

(v) To develop skills to C'diectj collate and analyse 
data and formulate research and action projects 
in this area. 

(vi) To prepare the participants to act as trainers. 
Jrroqramriie Structure 

It has been our endeavour at the DVkS (NCERT) to 
bring about a balance between theory and iractico of 
women’s education end development. The programme comprised of 
lectures, practical exercises, field visits, participants' 
seminar and individual assignments. The core courses 
formed a common programme for all the participants and 
consisted of both theory and practical assignments* 



The field visits gave the porticii- nee ..r 'rioighb inti* 
the working anJ prograUKuos of several inotitutions engngoJ 
in women's education anj Jovelopmont. Tho participvinUs' 
seminar and individual assignments holpu ’ each participant 
to prepare a thorough situational analysis of wo.nen's 

I 

status with a focus on education in their respective' 
states. 

The participancs prepareu valuoblo St^bus lapors, 
analysed the NC£HT textbooks from the view point of soxist 
bias: Theyformulatud their rospoctivo projects. 

The course on women’s Sducation and Development (10l) 
aimed at developing and understanding of the inter¬ 
relationships between education, status of w^iiion and 
national development in a comparative perspective. 

The course on Education and Socialization of the 

girl child (1u2) aimed at sensitizing the participants 

towarus the crucial role of socialization and child 

rearing practices and the need to develop a positive 

self concept and other personality dimensions m the 
girl child. 

Elimination of Sox Bias from tho Curriculum and 
Educational Programmes (1L3) had the basic objective to 



generate awareness about the existing sexist bi is “ hew it 
operates anj the necessary intervention strategies for 
promoting equaliby between sexes in Lhc curriculum, its 
transaction anj in all elucational progrouirnes * 

course on tjualirative anJ Quantitative rnetheJs 
in women's £Jucation (1C4) had been formulated with a 
view to enable the participants to learn soino icasic 
techniques of planiaing, diagnosing anl projecting as well as 
ap[wlication of statistical and research methods, m general, 
and for women’s education and development, in particular. 

The course on Mobilization of Women and Community (105) 
had a focuss on undorstading the crucial role of participation 
of women and community for national development. 

Project Formulation (106), familiarized the participants 
in the planning, development and implementation of projects 
and programmes in the area of women’s eJucation and 
Jevelopriiont. 

The course on Methodology of Training (IO 7 ) had been 
introduced with a view to sensitizing individuals to 
the concept of training, its methods and techniques to 
enable theni to function effectively as trainers in their 
own States and organisations. It vi/as hoped that this 
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would be an input for builiing c,n^ strengthening worQon^s 
education and leveloprnent. Provision was also made in 

V 

tho training programniG to uiako it specific to the stoto 
level context as far as possible« 

The Participants o^'toi for ■ individual assignments 
(1G9) related to any one area jf their specialisation. 
This was envisaged with the idea'of- giving’practical 
training to the participants for writing individual 
states’ situational analysis. 

Field visits (11C) were organised with a view to 
exposing the participants to the different Departments 
and Institutions, their plans and programmes as related 
to women’s education an! development, thus helping them 
gain relevcont practical experience# 

Classes in the core academic courses were generrilly 
conducted in the mornings and the afternoons were used 

for practical exercises, field visits and individual 
assig ninents. 

In addition to the curriculum, an Introductory 
Course - Discovering India (106) was included in the 
programme to give a broad based perspective to the 
participants about India's history, geography, economy, 
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education, society and culture as also the contemporary 
challenges facing the nation. 

The training programme carried creuits for the course 
work, the field visits, participants' seminar and individual 
assignments respectively- The course structure and credit 
details are given below* 

Total number of working days 34 days 

Total number of contact hours 296 hours 

Total number of credits 11 

Code Index Titl es Hours Credit 

Non-Credit 


Cl iVegistiation 1 
02 Inauguration anj Valodictory 4 
03 Induction 2 
04 Library 8 
-05 Hvaluation 40 
0^ Discovering India 12 



Code linJex 

1 

Titles 

Hours 

Credit 

Credit 




101 

Women's education and 
OcvelopmentJ a Comparative 
Perspective 

20 

1 

102 

£ducation and Socialisation 
of the Girl Child 

2C 

1 

1C3 

Elimination of Sex Bias 
from Curriculum and 
Educational Programme 

20 

1 

104 

Qualitative and Quantitative 
Methods in women’s Studios 

40 

2 

105 

Mobilisation of Women and 
Community 

20 

1 

1u6 

Project Formulation 

20 

1 

107 

Methodology of Training 

20 

1 

108 

Participants' Seminar 

20 

1 

109 

Individual Assignment 

20 

1 

110 ^ 

Fiell Attachment 

JO 

1 

approximately 2(- hours of course yjoxk 

equalt to 1 credit 
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Methodology 

■—L urir"'n 1TT« I I r I-■ 

The overall ai-proach of thv.’ course was bo seek a 
balance between theory and practice, each braining uiodol 
followeo the logic of its content in the selection of 
metheJs, tools an j techniquos. 

Language o f Instr uction 

The course was coniucted in cnglish. 

R_e_s ourc e Rersg ns 

The resource persons were drawn from all the 
constituents of the ICtrtT, its sister organisations and 
other concerned organisations. 

Eyg luatign 

The evaluation ufbthe participants and tho training 
progratiiiiiG was clone both by the participants and the 
faculty- This was a continuous process bhroughout the 
duration of the prograiomo. hheroas each participant 
was evaluated by the faculty on the overall work i.lone, 
the participants in turn evaluated tho course froi,i all 
aspects of the training programine. This bv^o way evaluation 
helped to improve futuro progroiiimos and has giveh the 
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necessary feoJcack to the faculty anJ thy participants, 
about the Vrarious courses. 

Ce rtification 

A Cijrtificate was awiriel on the successful corapletion 
of the training prograrauio to all the iicrticiiiants. 

M anagoffient of th e Pro graunno 

The programme bhdtbeen dosigneJ by tho task force 
headed by the Head of che Department of women's Studies 
(l^lCERT). Following were the members of the Task Force; 

^xademic 

1 * i^rof. Usha Nayar 

2. Dr. K.C. Nautiyal 

34 Dr. Kiran DevenJra 

4. Dr. Raj Rani 

Office Sta ff 

1. Shri R.P. Sharma Asstt. Progrermiie Coordinator 

and Administration Incharge 

2* Shri Ram Gopal Sharma 

3. * Shri Chander Bhan 


Head, DwS and 
Programme Director 

Associate Programme 
Director 

Programme Coordinator 
Programme Cuordinator 
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4. Ms. Nawal Jeet Kaur 

5. Shrio I. Jo Chouhan Cooroxnator FielJ Visits 

6. Shri Om Prakash 

8. Miss. P. Madhubala 

9 * Shri. Sukhbir Singh 

10. ohn Suraj Bhan 

M ess Coiiinib tee 

Dr. Raj Ram 
Participants 2 

Guttural Com mi ttee 

\ 

Participants 2 
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A Report 


The Training Procra.uK was inaugur?l:e' ori' tho 
20th of August, 1992 by the Director of NCa-iT, o|r. Gopalan. 

It was attended by a vast array of illustrious^ pexsops 
representing the various states of India. The participants 

I 

Came from 17 Statos/Union Territories and were representing 
State Departments )f Education, State Councils of Educational 
Research and Training, State Institutes of Education, 

District Institute of EJuc'-'tion, Faculties of Education of 
Universities, v^omen's Colls of the University (./Grants 
Commission and other Women's Studies Centres. 

Dr. Usha N^yar, Head, Department of Women's Studies, 
NCcHT highlighted the importance jf this programme- 
She emphasised the need for a Jienewed vigour in tho programme 
of women's education and development. For this purpose 
he distinguished personnel have gathered w'ould be 
trained, so that they in turn can be the trainers and 
implementors in their respective states. The thrust 
of the programme is dev^^oping a positive image of girls, 
eliminating a low valuation of the female- child and giving 
her the rightful place in the family and outside. 
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The infrastructure for reaching this goal will bo tho 
Univorsalisatiun of Elementary F.clucAtion for girls (UEE). 

Dr. Nayar also aJjeU in tho coticlUvling remarks that 

the curricula for school children neoJs refreshing change. 

It shuulJ enliven tho minj of a chill insioal of making it 

benumb. 

1 

Qr. Gopalan hoped that tho programme would achieve 
the needful i.e. indepth and meticulous .training of the 
personnel to bring about more effectiveness in women's 
education. 


SELF INfflOj Udf I ON Im Trie olFg HISTOdY Wi^rHUP 

In the afternoon session, introductions commoncod 
in a novel way ijf acquaintancoship. Inch of the trainees, 
besides speaking'about oneself briefly had to outline 
the attitudinai changes that haa occurEclln the three 
generations of their family tree, chronologically. 

These changes referred, primarily, to genloc bias 
career choices, aspiraLions and goals achieved. Many 
a poignant moments were relived by the trainees. 

I 

dll agreed that education of girl child can change 
her status. Education is synonymous with development 
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All aspects, whether social or oconoiriic arc intQr"rGlated 
to^the education and growth of the qirl. This fruitful 

I I 

transaction of ideas rovealevl tho v.-ri^ty of problems 
faced by tho trainees in educating theinsoivL,& and 
reaching the aspired goal. 

All cas4s hau an equally profound impact on the 
listeners. The female trainees rovealu- the pi-ooloms 
faced by thorn in reaching their oducationll institutions, 
male almost inaccessible by listance; the inability to 
follow professional courses of thoir choice due to 
parental and societal pressure and facing a number of 
allied problems. A nuimber of male trainees too bolongeJ 

I 

to families who could not provide support and eneburagement. 
They talked of the Qconon)tc aspect of having been 
almost forced to leave studies and also about the 

f 

irrelevance accorded to education in rural and backward 
areas. They pledged that bhey would give all support to 
their children to educate thorn and fol;.ow careers of 
their choice. ^dl the,trainees belongoi to different 
parts of India but they were united in their belief 
that education alone would lead to porsofcal and national 
dovelopiiiont. 

■''^11 agreed unanimously that adult e.iucation and 
Ndn-formal education are as much a need of the hour as 
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education of girl^ is. iyiass (..uc ' i n' nctivtion 

prograrni.-tjs are needed on a large scale to motivate 
public opinion in rural axoas. Only thv.n> can the 
high Jrop-out rate and non-onrolmcnt of girls bo checked . 

Meat of the tini.„j, a oconumic position coupled 

v</ith a conVv'rsativo attitude plays mischief m the 
way of non'-enrolinent of girls, especially in rural areas,. 

The urban aareor women face problems in balancing .a 
careor and home as majority of men are insensitive to 
problems of working women. A re-orientation of adult 
role form.ition'is needc-l. 

There are also problems faced by aspiring individuals 
of specific communities* The marwaris do not believe in 
educating boys, let alone girls. Others believe that 
an educated gin will create rifts in her lunritrii home. 

In comparison, women in hilly aiuns inU North hasturn 
belt are treated more as an asset andi are given equal 
status. No genJer discrimination exists and females taxu an 
acti\/c’ fart in all wa-llci '-f lifvj along wiih men. 

nil the participants felt that elucation should 
succeed in creating a complete person. Dehumanising 
affect of education should be obliterated the introduction 
led to a fruitful class analysis; differentiation of me#i 
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and wouieni rtsgional irniaalancL; of jduca'cion. It also 
zshowGJ psychological individual traits and construction 
of individual parsonaliilos. It was an inspirational, 
exemplary and emulative discourse• 
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Course 06 


Introducing India 


Tho'.jes Co vered : 

Tho Land and the People 

Lcological Development 
and the hvolution of Status 
of IVomcn 

Indian Society 

Indian Economy 

India Through the Agos 

Indian Polity 

Education in Pre-indepondence 
Period 

Education in PostTindependonce 
Period 


Ues ourco Pors ons, 
. Usha Nayrr 


Aijazuddin Ahmad 

. Usha I'Jayar 
. Sri Prakash 
- Arjun Dev 
D.S. Mullay 

A. Matthews 


N.V. Verghese 



^^ rhe Land a n j Its Peoplo. 


Main Points Covered: 

The Indi-n Vista contains every topographical 
category uf the world. I'hj and deserts ~jf Rajasthan, the 
tropical forests of Madhya Pradesh, the co^'stal plains of 
Konkan and Malabar, the story'j Deccan P'latea,g,thQ alpine 
reachcr of the Himalayas all co-exist and house a large 
variety of people fed on different cultures and climes. 

Though belonging to a number of sub-cultures our common historical 
experiences and the cocresponJing vlevolopments have kept us 
together, bound in a super-culture that is essentially 
Xndian, 

It is rightly siad that the geogrphy of a country 
determines the history of a country. The land and its 
people, the tv\/o important components of Geography set the 
pace of historical events. An objective analysis of one's 
land IS needed for a systematic appreciation of one's 
culture. 

The movement of the early invaders and the foreign 
influence made an impact on the encountered areas and 
people. The Mongols, Afghans, Mughals entered India " 
through the narrow corridor of Khyber Pass and ransacked 
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areas which are now known as Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan. 

Thoir destructive activities include..! molestation and 
kidnapping of womenfolk. The men of the Indian warrior 
tribes brought out the Purdah as a protective shioLd for 
their women. The latter wexe socluiiod from polity and thus 
began an erosive process of law valuation of women. They 
were treated os a burden and honcolPLst cnpir assortive 
decision making position. Participp tiof women in matters 
of art and culture were frowned up-in. This led to a 
skewered and retarded cultural consciousness in those 
* frontier states’. 

South of the Vindhyas, women continued to participate In 

affairs of their interest. Due to the insulating influence 

of the mountain barrier appreciation of women continued 

on a positive scale. . The culture too grew rich. Similarly 

it has been noted that status of women is highest amongst the 

mountain people, u'omen face none of the problems associated 

with a low status. aniJ deal with home, hearth and fields 

an 

effectively. This too can be attributed toyescape from 
foreign influence. 

But the tribal belts of Central India have suffured 

j, 

' ‘ i 

largely due to alienation from Central and State policy 
.making . 
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Educational progress and JiiVGlOi^niv.nt of women can also 
be eh^'rtod’ against geogr.aphical a'n.l histericnl variables. 
Kerala'IS densely populated (approx, 350 persons per sq.km) 

» i 

and has a friendly terrain. Since times imrnemurial it 

the 

has been a coastril area of repute and has boenyfocus of 
foriegn and missionary interL^st. All these'factors, 
have led toia^high literacy rate. Import,'•nco of women 
due to the matnarchical learnings of the xCerala Sucluty 
has further highlighted importance of women. 


On the other hand, Rajasthan with a scarce 'lensity 
of six persons per sq.km, in Jaisalmer, coupled with 
conservative attitude of Rajputs, Jats, Marwaries, a 
harsh climate and terrain, insufficient density and 
economic backwardness gives a dismal show of being one 
of the low literacy states. 


But inspite of all such geographical variety, It was 
reiterated that monsoons and csiiramon festive occasslons 
reaffirmed the unity of our nation -mJ its pooplo. 

Our peculiar cuisine too united us In a bonj cf an 
affectionate mosaic. Subjectively, we feel one 
C'unstituticnally, also the Indian ndmmistrative services vice 
I'mepi-o the nation together. Legally, the Indian Penal 
code is unifying. Linguistically, though we speak a 
Plethora of languages and dialects (around 50(,), the 



ruGts of all tho languages can bo Lr:c.- back to Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. 
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Ecological Devo l opmen t anj Evoluti on 
o.f -St.gtus of Wom en 


Geography of India is the process of cultural 
evolution. India has boon under the influx of exogeneous 
features at different periods of history. Thus transforming 
the primitive into the modern ^nd the closed into tho 
opon. * 'S -jthe process of intorraingling took placo 
underlining cultural rennaisaancej renewal an^.! heterogeneity. 
Thus history has gifted i^s a Pandora’s Box. rv certain 
element of primitivity will exist in this age due to certain 
geographical features of accessibility or lack of it, of a 
number of areas. 


Mode cf production Uoponds on ^^oi^’aphy. *• Cetain areas 
brought up a oastoral lifa, tthers agriculture, some tame ■ 
to be known as technological core areas. Some economies 
generated surplus for reinvestment andwers oriented to 
market forces, uconoiues of other states wero landlocked. 

The society was mouidoj by twin process of contact 

and non-contact. The barter system okistoj,economy was 
a subslstenance, surplus agricultural and pastoral 
commodities woro grown. 


Geographically and culturally 
view or ethos of Kashmiris may not 


the national 
be comparable 


or world 
to 



those of Bengolies etc. Those contrr-lictcry situitions 
have bet'O given by histor^f'^oul lo.I, by geography. 

The mountain wall of Matoran coast on west? 

Himalayan range in north, y'vralcan Yuma on oast close our 

country cinj surxouniing ai^as to foriegn influences- 

Thus conf moment occureJ ^early stages of history. 

i bhc 

Tins resultei an a peculiar psycho of^poopie of InHia, 

a level of self containment anJ autonomy was roacheJ 

by the Indians. The biversitios of ecological niches 

have boon uetermineJ by geographical disparities, ^^iong 

this line of thrust, nuclear core areas emerged 

e-g. the cultural realm of Awadh, iviayadh, Maiv^a of Punjab 

etc. orTierged. Those helu cultural n-terminnnts . The map 

of India .has determined the influx of migrations. Due to 

pressure of foreignms, inhabitants of a perennial nuclei 

may be ousted to peripheries of the country. As a result 

In'iia at all times present a plethora or a plural 

situation is 

mosaic of diversities. This^uniquely and bnfflingly 
Indian, comparable to only wfricao This rogional and 
cultural divisions led to inhibited movement and more 
of localism,. 

Ecological niches in different parts of the country 
offer a variety of potential of development. Thus an all 
India culture has not developed. 



This 'jivdrsity cbh bo insJo ijiC'j our sbi'Gng'th insbobd 

of our weakness. The ruling elite belong to the c©ro 

Nuclear areas anJ olher cultural nonius laay oe niorginalised 

or peripherilisecl e.g*' Kashmiris, Nagas, Sikhs gIcd 

These 'ignored’ elements are now rising against the 

a nd 

state monopoly, with Jeprivatior^aspirational grievances. 

In the ^'conomic sphere, the absorption of both 
sexes of i^opuiation is necessary. This can bo moulded 
in the ecoiio^ical framework, hcology has created a 
variety of working conditions and potentlaiitieb» 
Ecologically, India can be diviJed into three parts. 

l) North Indian'’plain? 2) Himalayan Plain; 3) Peninsular 
Plateau. Rainfall distribution also creates differences. 

4 

The dryness-and wetness and the longevity of growing 

"season will either give opportunity of wojh throughout 

maximum 

the year and thus^^ will bo the absorption ofl both 
males and femeies in work force an 1 less will be 
subjugation of females and erosion of their rights, 
e.g . Bengal, Kerala. In tribal, food gathering and 
collection economy, all will participate equally because 
survival depends on community work. Thus relations 
becorae egalitarian and not stratified. There is no 
subjugation of women. In other areas, agriculture 
brought presperity and a consEiousne'ss of property» 



Relations of production oecom(^ stratifiol an.l unequal. 
Private prop^-rty the aim as family was recogniseJ 

as Q unit in social life. 

A dividing line exists between the i>Jjrth Wes torn 

anu South eastern zone. The differences show that 

women are heavily entrenched in work in the latter zone 

and women are marginaliso.l m occupational spheres in former 

zones. Also pa idy culture of South rast dorminds more 
as 

absorption^compareJ to the wheat culture of the North, 
is the explanation offered by some sociologists and 
anthropologists. 

Power can also be correlated to social and institutional 

to 

factors rather than alwaysyan economic factor. A working 
woman, necessarily may not be an inJej-^enJont woman 
and vice versa a non-working women may n©t be necessarily 
subjugated. This also deponls on a peculiar familial 
psyche and institutional powt-r structure. ; 



Indian .::>ocietv 


Major Points Covered! 


India IS an ages old society but a relatively young 
state. Various forms of social organisations or 
categories of affiliations exist in the Iniian Society, 

i ' ' 

like the following! 

a) Family 

b) Kinship 

c) Marriage 

d) Caste 

g) Religion 

f) Political System 

g) Economic System 


a) Family pre-existed marriage. A family followed either 
a matriarchical or a patriarchical system. In tho former 
the power belongei to the mat ,er oir the mothor and sho 


was the head of the family, in a matriiineal form of 

family, the property move: from the mother to tho 

daughter. In a matrilocal system, a boy moved into the 

girlV houses' after matrimony, fhere is evidence of a 

matrilinual society in the Harappan civilization. 

Patriarchy came to bo practic.i l.t 

and P lator on. Matriarchal 

a rilineal systems are still n-r -i-• 

still practiced among the 
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Kha^i and Garo tribes uf NagalanJ and lyars of Kerala 
vvmongst spocies of manimais, the mother-chilJ buo or Jyad 
is the most primitive form of social organisation* 

All '-jther affiliations revolve around it* 

b) Kinship - This( affiliation m.'vos alcng t(he lines 
uf either filial loyalties, village associai^ions,' .belonging 

, Jr" 1 « , I , 

to a caatQ,;Or jtribe pspaciaily in rural'aieas* I,n uroan 
^‘' ioyaltivOG of 

areas it can hake the f rm ofyclass . / j; work place 

organisations., etc, 

Marriage fc^sV' revered of all affiliation .s »But still 

a number of vices and malpractices lio vzithin its 
fulds. fi. simplification of nuptial process is needed* 

It should not lose its sanctity but its crujity* 

i 

Mental awarenoss is needed Josparatciy to change 

'the psyche of the people* rv daughter is treated as a 

temporarym©umber of the family. Shu is roforroJ to as a 

’plant in someone olsols garden'. This influence 

her parents either to pamper her and protect her as 

a beloved guest or to make hor work her I, This has 
I ... the 

a terrible influence -cn^psychology of girl, Property 
rights should give equal status to woman. Tho constitution 
does promise equal rights to property, qither there 
are nucleai on joint families, aroun J 33fo - A0% households 
are female headed but are unrecorded'* 
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In lower anJ poorer sections .f society nuclear 
families are less cofisorvative an! norms ere macle to 
suit oneself* One reason may be the economic in.lopenzlence 
of women. Mi idle class roots are in joint families. 

This class IS more c nservative* 

d. Caste - It has an occupational basis. Its historical 
roots lie in the policy of British enurnerati-'n» 

The Constitution also lists certain castes and tribes 
and Protection of their welfare- This rigid, vortical 
hierarchy is used -as a political whip. Job reservation 
are harmful to the scheduled castes and tribes as 
it makes them dependent and'reliant What shout i be 
promised is educational help. 

e* Religion - This has been an abburf'tion jf the 
post ind'epondent India. Loyalties to religion and 
language supexcecie all ether loyalties and have 
become fissiparous. Regional divisions have occured 
on these lives . The unfortunate part is that 
language which is part of the culture nas become g 
handmaid to religion. 

£ olii3^gal .Systf^m People also organise themselves 
into political parties according to their L - j 

belief of political values or for sheer opportunism, 
according to participation in elections and other 
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voting behaviour, the population can be 'livided into 
Tanous categories of politically pathetic or apathetic; 
women voters; scheduled c^’ste vote bank; student voters; 
trade unions etc. 

I 

g* Economic System In this class thoro can be tho 
various business houses and their work force. Also a 
number of sectors of ecunomic activity e.g. Private 
Sector, public sector, commercial sector. The urban 
working class may collate on basis of Trade Unions and 
rural farmers join kissan or majdoor Sanghs* 
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Indian Economy 


The probloms: the Indian ofconomy faaus can foe the 
followingf 

1. On eve of IndepenJenccj India fnce : trcrnendoas 

' "l 1 

problems. Millions ofioba^itantswero upro;tel and hod 
to be rehabilitated permanently. This was an extremely 
rare occurence. Never bc^oro} had such q transfer of 
human beings taken place on such a largo scale an^] in 
such a short time period (just a couple of months) 


2. In West Punjab/ parameters of India, 

lay vast arable lands which after partition became 
property of Pakistan. The drier areas came under 
India. Similarly, on hhe eastern front, jute fields 
became part of Bangladesh. This, adversely eiffedtt?d the 
foreign exchange, liability of India. Now Inf'ia had tfo 
impsrt some qu.^ntity of jute. What was earlier indigenous 
become exogeneous. This led to furiegn exchange problems. 

3. Grow more food campaign had been launched in 
pre-independence era^ with separation of Burma, our 
food economy lost its primeplace and leadership. 



Paradoxically, baing an agrarian country, India 
was food dsficit. Thus in tOst in laf'undent period, 
a dovclopmcnt strategy had to be launched on socialist 
linos. Best possible technology was imported. Many 
successful attempts wore made in launching a number of 
basic and heavy industries. Many technological 
innovations wore made in form or Gru :;n Revolution 
(agriculture); white^revolution (dairy proJucts) and 
technological * revolution. nil these occured simultaneously. 
There was also danger of perpetual dopenience and 

I 

political armtwisting. Thus an element of self reliance 
was considered essential. Soon under Nohrn-Mahanavis' 
strategy of development, India come up with its own 
technological renovation in 1960's. Our food problem 
was taken care of India emerged as an exporter of food. 

There are inherent dangers implicit' in blindeilly 
ani straightforwarJly irapprting a dovolcpment mod el from 
an affluent developed country to a ieveloping Third World 

country.! In oiattl-rs of d.evelopment if a particular 
strategy has succeeded in a particular country, then 
there is aw ochariCQre that the same plan will be 
replicated by another aspiring country. Another danger 
lies in repetition. When circumstances have changed, 
the strategy then becomes obsolete and it should then 
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be discarded feg.public sector had bo».n fruitful till 

197C's but later our economy was stable enough to be 

privatiseJ* But we continued with Public Sector. 

Earlier heavy industries had been ' level Oi-'dJ unJer 

the 

umbrella of Public Sector, now it had tbc^ turn of 
non-hesvy industries, meiiwtm and social sector of oconcmy. 
Fur this privatisation was neeled. , ■ 

Regional equalization and social wolfare. inf re¬ 
structure can be dealt by small and medium sector. 

Then regional imbalance of heavy injustrios can bo 

mitigated. Road and railway network needs to bo 
strengthened. 

Areas of failure can also be enumerated. If 
privatisation exists in India, thon oqual priviticati ju 
should exist all over the world. A fair, pjerfe'ctly logical, 
cumpetitive market should exist all over tho globe* 

An infantile economy should not be'thrown be opon tu 
international wolves. 

There is also the futilo stalomato jf, ' Oligopdilisti® 
competition'. This entail^ a high cust of production 
leads to high prices. Manufacturers and pruilucors would 
rather face demand recession than lower prices fur oonsumerc 

^ f 

Technology fur a country holds the threat wf labour 
displacement. 



.;s far as education is concurhfi thiare has 

been a ravoluti^n .'f rising uxpoct jbicns. Dug to this 
girls are sent to be eJiicuteJ'. This is more of a market 
Jeffl'^nj, because it caters to a matrimonial anii employment 
market. 

Single salaries are falling sh-rt requiromont 
clue to inflation. There is an eVicient rising intur“ 
relation between JeVeiopmont an 1 inflationf 

The paradigm of developmGnt lies within the agrarian 
spectrum. Policies need to be-in tpno with grass root 
events* v^mongst poorer sections of pooplo^ there is , 
demand for work rather than demand for education. 
Population! boom^is mainly due to the fact that chilo'ren 
are an asset as money earners. 

Wq have to get rid of the poverty syndrome which is 
entrapped by under development. 
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India Through the /-^qe s 

Major Points CovorGCl : 

The first known Indian civilizoti.^n is the Haran', an 
Civilization (2250—1750 B«E») From 175 ' BC - 6v‘t BC 
th^ra was a rise of citios and states after influx .-f 
vvryans . 

The culture which developed in the Indiar), subcontinent 
after the Harappan Civilization was very different in 
levels techn logy. The technique jf smelting iron ore 
and making objects out of iron was developed. 

fvxyans had no'concewt of state, bars 'woro fought 
not for territ-'Xial acquisition but f-r capturing cattle* 

By 6th century B.C., they began to scctlo down from 
being pastoral nomads to agriculturlsbs, Guvornments 
-'Came^J,nto being^ There was the growth S the 16 
MahajanapaUas or states. Some of those vjoro republics ^ 
others wore kingdoms. They became centres ef culture, 
craft ani trade. Use of currency in form of punch-marked 
coins began. Buddha anj Mahavira were born in this age. 
agriculture became the main stay. 

As.ka was the most important king of this dynasty 
in wlagadha. In fact, he is known in history as the 



first ruler in India* He* impartosJ-l.t^nca in 
of dhai^'ma or a certain coie of c.n-iuctv He v-as a 
ruler who holpo.i in the spread of Buddhism but Jid 
impose it* 


spread 

benign 

not 


In the period from 2nd century B.C to 3r 1 century a.D, 
India for the first time came intu cont-^ct with the 
western world, through the Greeks, Cushans and others. 

This was a period of cultural and economic development. 
India now become tart of the larger sphere of economic 
development in the world, from her earlier { osition'^f 
an isolated entity. 

Towns came up in kingdoms. Science and Technology 
advanced. There is evidence of use of stitched rlotheo 
in this i-eriod. Armies and, military warfaie were 
developed, ^^rt and sculpture progressed liol worship 
began. The first Hindu temple was built in the 4th century 
4.D. Gandhnra style of Art became p'opylar. 

Many scientific an I mathematical innovations were made. 
Charaka and .iryabhatta acquired fame, .ifter this, came 
Islam, Sikhism was born and Bhakti Cult was favoured by 
the devout. 

Meanwhile in the Buropean Society, the whole feudal 
order of society of the medieval ages, collapsed- There 
was an exploitation of new lands. Industrial revolution 




bruught awareness to the’’masses nn' vv-rlcincj class Laissez*- 
fairSf liberty^ naticn~state bocciiiie tu ox'^er •-'f tho 
Sti st G • 

There'was no movement of political lemocracy in InJia 

i 

^ By enJ of 18th century, Afr^-.tsian parts oucarne celonizeJ 
by countries where changes had taken place, i.aiht' <>,nglu“ 

f 

Saxon world. These hanjful of powers, English, Fronchf 
Dutch, dominated these parts. With this begins our 
modern history period. Our aut .'notiivus levelopments 
ceasedto progress. 

Composite Nature of Indian Culture 

Indian historical experience is unique, ^dl racial 
stocks e.g. ^'^ongig^dS^ Negtoids^ v\ustral-.iis were 
represented in the Indian populace. There wore migration 
of tribes to India right from the coming the aryans . 

These tribes became a part of our mainstream. They came from 

! 

established cultures andthus occurred an intense inter¬ 
mingling of their cultures with the Indian culture. 

A great diversity but it is a rich variety which makes 
the Indian society more replenished. 

Indian national movement realised that Indian nation 
cannot be built up homugeneity of a monel iih but on 
recognition of diversity of India. 



There should be survival base.! in respect of such 
diversities. Ours is i highly c mpesite - integrated 
culture. 



Indian Polity 


Maior Points CovareJ • 


Injia has 32 aiministratiVG units* In lia has a 
uniqUG Porsanal-Lty iue to reasons size. i 
sixth largest country in the W'-'rlo, it occupios 
2.4% oi the total world land area. Space is an extromely 
important feature of India which conditions its polity 
and decision making. Wei are sustaining about \6% of 
the world's population. 

The Indian size and quantity can bo mirrored 

through existence of more than 4d_ districts, v'tvor 300 

h a If a 

sub-castes; mure than ^ dozen roligi-ns; ab.ut 18 
languages; about 60 socio-culturai ^oyi--*ns; around 
2000 dialects. This astuundmg variuty is refloctod 
in the federal quality of our Constitution, 

Our preamble imbibes qualities of democracy, 
socialism, secularism and federalism'. 

Indian society is stratified both in terms of 
castes and classes. Many political scientists analyse 
Indian sooieiiy as an analogy of archaeological layers . 
Democracy was opted' fur because it offered a S’ lutiun 
to many post independent problems. 
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j iK>. Many f.^aturos of our constitution like Directive 
Principles of state policy. FunDamontal rights, universal 
adult franchise have been asiapteu fr^-ni constitution uf 
other countries. 

0 

Our electoral process has also been regular, tirnely 
and reasonably efficient % V^e hive had as many 1'- GQn 2 ral 
Flection. Inspite of pov^^rty and illjtnr.^cy, wo have 
been able to'condyct, more or less, fr,»„ and fair 

elections. But the irony is that though we nave deiDPCtaiic 

} 

govornment but we oo not have a democratic and egalitarian 
society. There are remannts .f feudal order. Thus a 
number of recurring and discordant notes’are created 
lU'dia has a peculiar brand of secularism which keeps in 
min 3 a myriad of^religious beliefs and the state policy 
refuses to alignitself to any particular religion or 
d ogma. 


Keeping in mind our sheer size anu diversity, the 

founders of oui constitution found federration and not 

centralism feasible. But unfortuna ■>-'ly a Vu-ry thin 
liny ox jivision exists bocv/een a cuopurut 

and a secessionist movement. 


tLVG federation 


as far as socialism is concerned, the main crux 
of _o^ur debate is social justice. The mam contern fur 
us^ egalitarianism in distribution. 
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Tnrii^n Fflucati cm 


I n 


Major Points Covered : 


Before the English alvent in Inojin, the basic native 
education was widespreadi. It was imparted only to boys. 
Girls were imparted domestic instrue non at home, All 
schools wore supported by the village community^ Teachers 
were not trained and were not providod b, government or 
state but belonged to the village itself. Emoluments 

I 

were in form of small contributions made by the 
community. 


The nature of indigeneous education was not communal* 
The education given was not sophisticated but dealt i 
with agricultural skills and rural practicalities. 

It resonated with the agricultural, rural and social 
milieo^ 

all social, feudal, hierarchiacal values were part 
of instruction* This system was also precarious- 
It i:'ested on the benevolence of'the people. Any calamity 
or war and the school would be closed down- 


How did it disappear ? 

The British Educatio n system displaced it. The 
that the English education produced only babus, 


notion 

clerks 



and white collared workers is false and erraneous. If 
it was so peripheral how Jia it of foot tho social and 
cultural ethos of ^ur society?. It.brought about such, a 
vast structural iisplacement. 

The British had a purpose of consolidation and 
empire bull ling and creating an economic base. The role 
of British system of education was to create a substitute 
socio-economic order which echoed the class system in 
Britain. The new class ereated would eagerly imbibe 
the British philosophy and pass it on to the masses, 
as a mediator. Macaulay's Minute emphasised that 
government funds should be for the spread, of English 
education and to create a social nucleus which the rulers 

wanted. The native system of educacion was sabotaged 
through cutting off of the financial drainpipe. It would 
henceforth be state regulated, ibs inJopen lonce was 
threatened. 

The social nucleus, the British so wanted, would be 
its bulwark against the Indian masses. It would be the 
cLiltural and intellectual army of the rulers. Due to 
financial constraints and tactical military reasons 
this was confined to the propertied class . 

Even the Wood's Despatch of 1854 advocated tho 
adoption of Vtfestern Philosophy and removal ^'f Oriental 
philosophy. 
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A serious dilemma soon arose in the reolra of 
pedagogy and knowledge. 'The Indians soon started regarding 
this system as alien. The interacting mothvjj a education 
and dialogue soon became- displaced by +ho ritualistic 
method of teaching. By the end of 19th century, tho 
educated Indians started questioning the efficacy of social, 
economic and political policies. Instead ^f eeing loyal they 
soon became disloyal.' 

Lord Curzon saw that it was a grave miscalculati jn. 

Now a reversal policy was started. Higher Ldueption was 

stiymified. After 1921-1935 yap between the wars, the 

survival of British was purely political. All interest 
11 

in education was withdrawn. Now it became a purely 
provincial affair. 


8y the 1935 constitutional .uct, ulucotjon bucamo a 
state subject. Nationalists soun st.orteJ tostinn p^wor vls-a-vi 
Inteilm G..voruoont, they couij now tho critique 

of western education (e.g, basic slucation ..f Ganihiji) 

They believed that Indian education system resonated 
with InJian ethos. This syttem omphasiso.. seif sufficiency 
dignity of self and a work orient&J psyche. 

During Prime Ministership of Pt. Nehru due to emphasis 
Ph heavy injustriaiisatlen and onset of India as a n upcoming 
high poweredtechnjoglcal country more significance was 
9kven to scientific and technical qualification. 



Euucational Dovolorrii^.nt in P^st-Inicn'-^on i-nt,.. InJia, 


Ma.jor Puints Covered : 


A pragmatic query to be made is : 

How to educate people ? 

More importantly, what to' iu with the eJuco.tQi people? 

There have been different changes thr-jugh the years. 

In the first phase educational planning was more at 
macro level. ..fter certain ^'^evelopments, elucational 
planning Jicl percolate to lower levels, but, unfortunately 
all regions did n :t develop similarly. Disparities became 
commom amongst regions. Thus state level/District level 
plans became popular. Now came in micro-level educational 
planning. 

an important thing must be kept in mind while planning 
for education, i.e. schools, eJucatiun imparted and 
students are ni,;n-comparable categories. This is because 
of variegation jf capability/of states, uifferent management 
levels ani different curricula for chiijren. Grass-root 

I 

planning is the caid of the ^ay. 

We have to develop an area approach ; when ajult, 
formal, non—formal educational systems shouldi be analysed 
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an'i planned for simultaneously. These sub-fields are 
integrateJ and impinge on each other. The following 
pertinent questions' can be asked from educational 
planni:rsi 

a) I'l/hat happens to children when they are out of 
schools ? 

b) Whether subsidisation of higher level of oJucatiun 
should be at cost of primary level of G'Juc,ati.un. 

(c) Whether higher education should be left to 

privatisation or parallel collegos/p 

cl) What is the role of the state ? 

e) Primary education and higher education is a 
non-negotiabie area. How much has to be spent 
on the two ? How is the balanco to be kept ? 

f) At time of iniependeneg there were 49 million 
non-enrolled children, now there are 50 million. 
Why this stagnant status quo.? 

Sadly, we are increasingly losing credibility i: 
our education system. Even after rigorous 
professional courses we have a selection mechanism of 

tests. There is no jeb guarantee and there exists a 

de-Boc*.ibration of aiployment. If higher eJucati.n is 

» 

loft to private market forces, an unhealthy competition 
will be given rise to which will beskau^Kridin one 
direction, 
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Course 101 i ^yomen's Ed uca tion and _DuyolQJ^T}ont 


Rati onale ; Thoria is n^ed to understand variots diinonsions 
of human problems with a focus on the status of women - 
their past, present and their contribution bo human 
civilization. Part I deals with global disparities and 
the international scenario on women's education and 
development. Part II deals specifically with Indian 
women through the ages and in the contemporary period. 

The interaction between women, family, economy, polity, 
religion become areas fox discussion. The role of women's 
studios in providing an alternate paradigm needs to 
discussed in greater details. 

Objectives ; 

1 ) To help participants understand ^n inter-relationship 
between education, states of women and national 
development in a comparatWe perspective. 


2) To delineate the role of women’s studies as a possible 
social critique for and providing a framework for 



Glob al. Dispari ties 


Major Points Coveted • 

Though the £ast-y^ost gap may have closed in terms of 
ideology, after the downfall of co,nrmnism, but still an 
extremely tangible differonco lies ip monetary t'-rms * 

A clear dividing line esists between the two parts of 
the world in terms of affluence and the fluidity of 
movement of capital. 

Disparities aro nature bound also, Three-fourth 
of the world’s resources are cornered by .©ne fourth of 
the world's people. The Anglo-saxon population inhabiting 
the northern thermosphere and falling under the Temperate 
climate zone are in the enviable position of being the 
owner of the maximum amount of natural resources. The 
southern hemisphere is the most heavily populated and 
having the least of resources. The dark continent of 
Africa is tho worst hit area on this globe, with poverty, 
under development and on top of all this, most of the 
areas are facing an unrelenting drought condition. 

Most of the third world countries.fall under the 
classification of £x-colonial countries especially countrie 
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of South Asian Subcontinent, Latin Amorica and Africa. 

A colonial past has dis,Lurbed rjl-'tiono botweon humans 

1 

and betweon humans and ncaturo, in all such oxamplos. 

Man hariiiod man, when untiro auniographic makj up of 
a land was distorted by transporting many races ^f humanity 
to different parts of tho world. Tho British and French 
colonists transported many backward classes of bho 
colonized to new aruas of cultivation, e.g. Fiji, 

Carribean Islands, Malaysia, Phillipinus otc. On oconomio 
scale, unheard of and vast depletion occurred. Land was 
turned into cultivation of cash crops such as cotton 
to produce largu quantities of raw material to make 
the lo jms run in Lancashire, L^». eds to Manchustor. 

Thus there was inadequate food in th. country to food 

th . indlgonGous population which was starving. Bio-divorsity 

was replacjd by monocropping. i'ho nutritional luvul of 

the Indian population has been docruasing since 1901 
duu to this reason. 


The 'Drain of Health' helped England and exploited 
India. Famines epidemics cruatod irioro Problems to Indians. 
Tho Indian peasant was alienated from his land on had to 


pay heavy taxes which eventually led 


to mortgage of land. 


These oconomic problems of the 


colonial part continue 


to 



exist and appjrar in post 1947 in ^ dii'T^ront picturii. 

Politically and rdministrstivoly# a larga scal^- transfer of 
bureaucratic and parliamentary ide-ns took place. This led 
to re-ontronchmant of another elite into power. 

fcj-proservation is not the mantl., of ^nly the developing 
countrios which are marginally industrialised but more a 
duty of the developed nations who contribute maximum to 
global pollution in way of industrial waste, 



Educa h i Qn31 Devo 1 opm 


The third world is separate from within, culturally 
and g..--graphically but th-.- ex-colonial past and under¬ 
development binds this sphere.togebher• The foriogn 
policy of India rofloctea non-alignt^unt and economic 
self-sufficiency. A strong thread of anti-racisrn existed. 
It enjoyed a high esteem in world affairs Debt ratio in 
Latin American countries is extremely high. Dependency 
syndrome is perpetuated. These countries become satellites 
of the 'Big Brother* . 

^ of 

Pattern^schooling in Africa was residential which 
was meant especially for the local elite, the bureaucrats 
and the colonizers. The local elite was co-opted to rule 
the masses. True for India also. The institutions set 
up suited them only. The condition A'^nca was much 
worse because of forest Terrain and sparse population. 

A very miniscule minority only were educated. There was 
total educatienal vacuum in the Dark: Continv^nt, 

In India, first schools were sot up m iviadras. 

It was mainly port„centred economy. Education grow 

around it. Thus education spread around these nodal 
points . 



As Macaulay said, the English succui_aad in creating 
'brown Sahibs' out of Indians. Thus Tt was able to 
separate elite from masses. Educational enclaves wore 
created. This was the root of regional disparities, 
prevalent today. Girls education was ignored till 
about 1947. Bulk of effort of girls' education was done 
by private efforts e.g. Arya Samaj, Sanatan Dharma, 
Theosophical Society and Khalsa Diwan, 

Dyo to this 'Pockctisation' of education, urban 

areas will always be ahead of rural areas. Thus, there 
* \ 
wore regional disparities and gender disparities. 

'Tertiarization' means general eduoaticn courses. 

At the time of independence, th>^ro was shortage of 
'technical and scientific knovy'"how and workforce. 

Indian Institute of Technology's, Regional Engineering- 
iCollegGS*,^ Polytechnic's were opened in post independence 
period to produce engineers, science exp.rts, to work in 
industries. 

It is essential to make technological knowledge 
indigenous to the country before application.If followed 
blindly, it leads to a reversal of technological knowledge 
or 'brain-drain'. Vocational education is moreover 
available only in urban Centres^ This implies copying 



wrong models- There is more to l^arn from one another. 
Many succossfui models of third worJj councries can be 
adopted. 

Thus the cotonizers have left behind an equally 
unscrupulous elite who ocn.‘-■s nuo to rule r-c unrelontlessly 
and harshly, Role ©f education is gen^-rating human 
resources, inculcation of required skills, •'tlit.des and 
values conducive to socio-economic advancement in 
egalitarian social order , There is need to have 
alternate package of education and training to suit the 
developmental needs and changing technology. 



Women . Educ ation an d Development A Theo_rqtJ-c^al„Fraj(ww;ork 


Mai or Points Covuresi: 

w~->MSrn aimiw ^-rsnanmuu^Uiwn 


Growth'with equity is popular in pianning concept. 
Filtration thoory preaches that with a t of growth a 
smooth percolation to the grassroots tal.-s piace- 
Devofopmontal strategies seem to bonofit the urban rather 
than the rural poor. Another wrong notion was the idea 
that development meant reaching the affluent stature 
of the developed first world countries. The Dependency 
school entrapped the developing countries especially of 
Latin America. The only yardstick should not be the 
US I per capita incoine. 

Now the division seems to be on line of low ineome 
and high income and less on line of oovelopmont. Another 
distinction till a year ago, was the market economy and 
a non-market economy. The earlier school of thought 
was the Devolopmcntalists. This means the idea of 
boirowing a development strategy and applying it to one's 
own country, l/i/e inherited a feudal, conservative 
administrative structure of the independence but we 
implied a socialist Five Year Plan of c^qvelopment. 

People's development should be roused from people's 
actions . 
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Planning n^^eds disaggregation to lowest rung of 
nation. Broaking up of m, ..eli n„odcd. Relativity 

to micro planning is noodod. Rach district has different 
goals and different capacities of inputs and thus needs 
its p'£re''ing. 

After the dust of euphoria of indopor.dt/nco and 
optimism settled down, that it was roalis>.J that ohe 
planning had avoided the rural people and v/Oiiiv,-n, totally , 
Marginalisation and welfare apprOdch to v/oiiien’s education 
and development. Due to equity and justice missing in 
the planning, oenefits ware reaped by only oni class. 

The approach was not justice oriented. 

It was in the 1970's that an introspection took place 
and in the next decade a revision of planning of a micro 
level approach was adopted. 

Women's equality cannot bo achieved by more provision 
of rights to women but come about by their ability to use 
these rights. 1991 “ 20uU je^-ade has been dedicated to 

I 

the education and development of girl child especially 
the rural gin child. 

Social roles of men and wbmen need to be redefined 
to enable them to perform public roles and family roles. 
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V^ mgn [ s Educ ation and Stat us i Case S tudio s - Europe, 

North Ame ri ca, Latin Am erica a_nd tho Cari bbe a n, Africa. » 

Asia and ""th e Pacif ic 

Ma.ior Poi nts Coverod s 

The construction of foru.ai knowledge has traditionally 
been the preserve of men the world over*. Dutch and Roman 
law were codified by males and civilization in the west 
based on male centered Greeko Roman Latin culture. 

Western civilisation, expanding to subjQ^ate the peoples 
of the world, itself encompassed a cultural ethos and 
social order in which women were subordinate to men. 
Testifying to the subjucation of women in Western society, 
Dutch and Roman law held women to be infantile and not 
ebtitled to own property or sign deects. 

This historical backdrop of inegnlitarian relationships 
between the sexes has been perpetuated into contemperory 
western society and is manifested in varied forms. 

To illustrate, suffrage for women had come about only as a 
recent development in American history. In some of the 
states of the American union, women do not enjoy formal 
rights on par with men even to this day. At the workplace, 
the vast majority of American Women are drudges, with as 
many as 66 per cent in clerical positions and only 10-15 
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per cent in the top executive bracket. ..-though 12 years 

1 

of schooling had been available to a31 Americans regardless 
of sexj women had been ocniod access to higher education. 

The sexist climate in America can be soon also in a 
social Pattern wherein following early marriage earnings 
from mgnial work, are tapped to finance higher education 
for her husband who eventually goes on to become a 
professional while his v/ife continues as the drudge 
of the American workplace. Given the backdrop of a sex 
discriminatory climate in the United States, it should 
come as no surprise that a major plank of Mxon’s auccessful 
presidential campaign lay in his opposition to a policy 
requiring employers to provide free care for the children 
of their women employees.- Nixon's presidential campaign 
also entailed opposition to contraception and. abortion - 
a policy which meant a significant unde'^'m’’ring of women's 
freedom. 

The women's movement in America emerged against this 
backdrop of sexism. American vyomen began organising 
themselves into an anti male movement to fight for property 
rights and rights to higher education. The movement ,.as ' 
characterised by a strident tone, however, and ’libbers' 
as an epithet for women seeking liberation came to acquire 
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a derogatory connotation. In contiv^st to the American 
situation, Indian women are entitJ-ed to equal rights under 
the constitution and the law of the land. It is noteworthy 
also that twelve women were represented in the constituent 
as Sc. jj-Y of India. 

In France, the rallying cry of Liberi/y, Fraternity, 
Equality' ai^plied only to men and not to women. The 
situation of coloured women in France is particularly 
pathetic and has parallels in 'progressive' America 
where Blacks were given rights only after rigorous 
civil rights movement. 

In Japan, the Meiji Revolution had universal literacy 

among its goals. By 1901, the objective was achieved and 

by 195u, 10 years of litoraqy per capita had been attained. 

But industrial p_ogress in Japan follov'ved a familial 

authoritarian model with males in positions of authority 

leal 

functioning as patriarch figures. Women were accorded 
a subor'jinabe status as depicted for instance, by the 
geis ha - women trained to Pa'nder to male needs. Working 
women served in such menial occupations as those of 
telephone operators and sales girls. Women were denied 
entry into higher educat:ion and into the higher echelons 
of the corporate world. 



In the context of western anJ njse experience, 
there has been a shift away from proved'ng access to education 
and towards changing the content uf education so as to 
elimxwd^e sexist biases in textbooks and thereby empower 
and liberate women. When compared to other Asian countries, 
India IS way ahead in this exercise. 

Women's contributions to builvJing up slave societies 
have not been fully recognised- In the West Indies 
prior to 1883, manual work had been done by slaves from 
black Africa,. In 1883, the British abolished slavery and 
the blacks in the West Indies shunned manual labour from 
that time on. To meet their labour needs in the West Indies, 
the British imported indentured labour froai Asia. Women 
were part of this migratory stream. Altnough in a 
minority, they contributed substantially bdth in economic 
terms as well as to the perpetuation of their native 
cultures in alien soil. 



Status ^ c VofaGH In India » Historical ti^c- rsp ectivo 


Ma.ior P o ints Cov urad : 


Status of women has no!: remained static> it has 
changed from one period of history to the other, it is 
diffoisnt in different regions, religions an i culture!! 
Status of a woman, it has been observou, improves as 
she grows older. Status is also culture specific. 

Women had a high status in the vodic and post vedic 
period despite the system being patriarchal. There was 
respect and general societal concern for women. Women 
had equality and freeuom. Though the son preference 
was there, but once a daughter was born, she was looked 
aftu-r with care and affection. Women Inu the right to 
debate and discuss with men. men always looked forward 
to get women's co-operation which they valued ^jlPti 
women made significant contributions to literature, 
scripi;ur>jb, education anv^ even in warfares* The negative 
of the period from ti'ie status of women's i-oint of view 
was that married wo/Jien did not have property right. 

Brahmanical period and Manu's code had a negative 
impact on the status of women. Manu was against women's 



He is also known 


j-it'y > vyiiow rG^rnairiaij a " 

for his belief that whorevor woav-n aa c happy, GoJs are 
happy too - this has an implied meaning that women cannot 
be happy, if they have problems. Vashishtha in the 
contemoorary of Manu who recognised the importance of a 
mother as a thousand times more than the "athi-r. 

The'Muslim period was aP-*° not fdvcurebl o to v/cmenh'^ 
status. Lot of social evilscame in fum'-le ird nnticidGf 
child marriage, purdah, enforced widowhoex;, polygamy 
and devadasi system. Girls lost their right to education. 

In the eighteenth century a number of social ruforms 
worked for im^iroving the status of women (Ram MOhan Roy, 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Dayanand Saraswati, Jyotiba Phule, 
Maharishi liarve, Pandita Rama Bai an i many others). It is 
because of them that most of the reforms centred around 
women. 


Moa'-while Indian woinon participated in a big way in 
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the country’s freedom struggle. Thuir contribution was 
recognised. They were given the voting right soon after 
the country became froe. The Government of inJia passed 
laws to help Indian women. The status of Vi/omen iid improve 
to some extent in the post independence period. The 
contemporary period has number of positives for women, 
but at the same time there are problems of female 



infanticide/foeticlJe, ‘lowry deaths. Dowry Jeinands are 
causing a lot of anxiety Lo girls' parents. 

The Historians can help in writing that such evils 
were not there in earlier periods, the negative examples 
can be negated by re-writing them positively. Positive 
re-interpretation ol historical facts could help in 
raising the status of girls/women. 



A. i.Oiiien a nJ ccohoin^ 


I « 

Women are vital to the economy, women are producers 

% 

and make up a third of the work force. When expanded 
domestic work, (in dairying, poultry, collection of fuel 
and fodder) is incluieU (Work Participation Rate) 

i 

of women totals 51%. Women play a crucial part in 
non-monetlsed sector. Their work is unwaged and not 
measured against capital- Women produce use-value works 
e.g. collecting water, teaching children whereas men do 
cash-value, monetise:' -work. Women ar<. an extremely vital 
labour force, 

V'/omen in India work for 15-16 hours in a iay as 
.part of family labour but it h/as no price or vaj-ue. 

The aim is to generate a new value system, where burden 
can be shared and a woman’s work acquires visibility. 
India invests mro’i?e on its me^j work force than the ignored 
women work force 90% of rural and 70% of urban women 
are unskilled. Women are rarelyland-owners. They are 
targeted for output but not given enough inputs. These 
are eye opening, but dismal facts of reality. Social ' 
organisations such as cooperatives and trade unions are 
participated maximum by men, women form a tertiarx 
of such bodies. 
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There is a disparity between the work contribution 
of inon ano work contribution of women as regards 
recognition. The various agents of production are all 
inter-related. 

Our model of economy is the following! 

Individual choices of contribution can fall on lines of 
either Production, Distribution, Consumption Processes. 

These choices are often eonstant and there'may be some 
interventions in form of state> directly, in owning the 
systems of production and distribution e.g. in ferstwhi-le USSR. 

There are indirect interventions in mobilizing the 

4 

resources and expenditure. In the former process, the 
state determines the ratio-between men and women as part 
of work force. There may be developmental proigjamuies 
) ; directed at women ns part of ihe economic 
resjixre'ction of the country e.g. facility of creche 
system, baby sitting facility. Contribution of both 
sexes^-feil on equal linos. 

Indirect influence is common throughout world. 

Individual choices and market forces operate freely 
in this case. State mobilized resources in such a way 
so that an indirect impact was create'! on che economic 
situation. 
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The advant'iges aro a profit creating margin which 
a workeji may enjoy, the fruitful gap between the wages 
a person is dtrawing actually and what his actual 
capability is. 

In Indian case along with operation of free market 
economy, state also directly intervene.! by providing 
welfare schemes for women, children and backward streams 
of society. Sb what is mobilized froin people in form 
of tax returns is reinstated back in form of stch 
schemes. 


If input of women is needed in agriculture and 
they cannot contribute to it because of insufficient 
household facilities. Thus the agriculture sector is 
affected negativ..ly e.g, if lOO women are required in 
service sector and cannot be released from household 
sector, the women ended up working in both sectors. 

But the household work goes un~accounteJ, 

The problems caused were. During 1970^s - 1980^5 
women ended up doing double job whether in industry or 
agriculture. The goods produced for consumption catered 
to need bf a certain set-up. 
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From 1951 onwards, rate of levLlopuient has been 

very slow. Tho r^ai probljm sector has been the 
> 

manufacturing sector. This along with agriculture . 
contributeTto the Indian economy. The Gross Domestic 
Production has been steody. These riru economic growth 
indicators. 

There is also the population growth indicator. 

This has been more faster and steeper. The per capita ‘ i 

1 

incoraehas not grown along with population growth. 
Inflation growth have also shot up and has also brought 
per capita to half the value. This adds to the i/l'- 
congruity of our economic system. 

Savings help in reinvestment of capital and is 
capital generation. Directly it is done by industries 
and manufacturing units and indirectly by household 
sector. The latter is the steady economic path. 

This can be attributed to women due to low consumption 
levels. Thus our sustenance levels also rise. It also 
sustains our economic development. 


Rate of savings per family indicates women as a 
positive factor. (70% to 8(.%)saving in household sector. 
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Liberalisation - can be called a structural adjustment. 

The public funds jepenJ on household saving sector. 
Liberalisation detmandeU reduction of taxation on 
corporate sector. We should save more and reinvest in 
industry and agriculture. The more the Investment the 
tnore the development. This was the said self reliant 
programmeii the prior privatisation prograinmo. 

Now* our development was to be export orientation. 

It was going to amalgamate our market to the global 
market. New public funds are to be used for infrastructure 
of communications and imput of goods. Thus health, care 
and nutrition are ignored. The non-fonaal sector is 
facing a serious threat from Wuiti-National ©orporations . 
Our Own self reliant specialised technology has to be 
developed. 


t*hat IS needed is internal liberalisation. There is 
drastic need for removal of red tapism and a sluggish 
bureacracy tts develop our local economy.. 

Our resources are mobilised through direct taxation 
and indirect taxation. Earlier the former was 15% and 
the latter 8L%. Now the former is 1C% and latter is 86%* 
Thus burden is more on raijdle classes and low'er class 
paying indirect taxes. 

Resource crunch leads to unemployment and anomalies 
in education. 



■ Worn©r^_gnu L conj^my 


Among the typ'es of economic activity generated by 
women in India is 'household’ or ’domestic' work; -yfiich, 
almost exclusively a female preserve in th© country, 
constitutes a vital but grossly undervalued type of 
economic activity. Despite the wide range of essential 
services covjred, ’domestic work’ does not qualify as 
'productive' activity as per the census of India 
definitions. Consequently, ’domestic’ workers are not 
included in census enumerations of the Indian labour 

force. Since all women do 'domestic' work, 'working 

< 

women' , as per the census definition, are those who do 
domestic as well as other work. The question of what 
the census has to say about the economic activity of 
women in India may be.examined with this limitation of 
census data kept in mind. 

Data from the 1991 census of India show that of 
the country's 'active' female population - the female 
population within, a specified 'active.' age group - 
only 23 per cent were 'gainfully employed'. This 
compares with a figure of 52 per cent in the case 
of the 'active' male population in India in 1U91* 
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Tablj 1 » 

India. 1901 - 1991 • 


Year 

i,ork Force 

Males 

Participation Rate 

Femal es 

1901 

. 61 .1 

31 .7 

1911 

61 .9 

33.7 

1921 

60.5 

32.7 

1931 

58.3 

27.6 

1991 

54,C 

23.3 

1961 

57,1 

27.9 

1971 ' 

52.8 

14,2 

1981 

53.2 

2C .9 

1 991 

51 .6 

22.7 


Source I Census of India. 

The pattern is at one with international experience, 
reflecting a perspective which coul:l conceive of women 
only as mothers and housewives and which ignored women's 
roles as farmers and producers. Women have been excluded 
from agricultural training and agriculture related 
activities even in societies where they had extensively 
participated in the domain of agriculture. 



Since 1,971, fernaie .v/o-rlc force participation rates 
have shown a rising tronU, slightly more pronounced in 
rural as compareJ to urban areas. Consider the rural 
scenario, Evidence rt^,y be gleaned to show that the 
propirtion of agricultural labourers among female worlters ^ 
in agriculture had increased over the 1971-81 decade* the 
proportion of cultivators having declined during this 
period (Sundaram 1 989J 77) • This points to an entry of 
women into the labour force as a consequence of their 
being forced to seeh wage labour concommitant with the 
pauperisation of peasant households. The urban increase 
in female work force participation is very likely linked to the 
growth of women’s education and Socreasing employment 
opportunities for woraeri in urban areas. 

A disturbing trend to be noted is an increase in the 
incidence of female child labour over the 1971-1981 decade* 

The increase in the proportion of workers among females in 
the age group 0-14 during the period in question was of 
the magnitude of 33 per cent. In the case of males, the 
incidence of child labour had declined by 3.5 per cent 
between 1971 arid 1981. in several states, girls are 
involved in substantial numbers in hazardous industries 
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li'^^ -.u<.Kang. A iarge number are involved in gem 

},u. . nanJ embroiaery, grain cleaning, proceasing 

of red'chillies and ‘the like. Most remain ’invisible’ as 
they are involved in family basud production and ^do not 
work in factories or farms. 



irVomen Polity 


There is a Jire nee.l to change mainstream disciplines 
to suit and mould women's studies. In the past 15--2C years, 
a certain consciousness has come for aligning women's 
studies'to other disciplines. 

All variables like casto, class, religion are discussed 
in relation to Indian Societ/ and politics. Gender category 
also needs to be studied in this relation. 

We consider our polity an egalitarian one, because 
■women do contest elections and are a part of the parliament 
and cabinet. 

But the reality is somewhat different. From 1989-91 
only two women were in the ruling front. There' was only 
one foiiialc jviinister, Manuka Gandhi. From 1984-1989, women's 
rights were given top preference. Certain political parties 
are also more amenable to women than other political 
parties Q.'g. Congress I. 

But still a lot of thought provoking questions need 
to be asked. Is a better .quantitative methodology needled 
t# deal with women's education and jevelopment ? What is 
the role of those women chosen to'Parliament ? To what 
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extent do these women share with the common woman in "India? 
A very iraportrnt query o-s - what is the backgrounj of 
theae pulitically motivqteU women? Statistics show that 
many of them are from political families and have been 
laid open to a particular political socialization process. 
Many Of these women are from pre-independant Indian era 
or from highly educated families., A few handful, arc from 
Trade Unions/Studont Unions and other forums of. active 
politics. 

The irony is that, while getting elected this strata 
depends on support of women but on getting elected to 
powerful positions, they do not depend only on women. 

They do not singularly represent the common woman of India. 
Are they merely additives to the existing system ? 

, For resources women depend on liaison persons and 
middle men or intcrraediap:ies.' On getting elected, primarily 

V 

the vested interests of such people are represented. 

Its not xiertain that the type of women coming to the 

f 

Parliament will be the type to seriously support and 
cause. Its all a game of resources, where’Ver they get it. 

Also the political consciousness of women is very low. 
They follow a very specific voting pattern. They depend 
more on family opinion and family pressure. 
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Elortion studies questionnaires show a biased.voting 
bohiviour of women, fnis is a reflectionof the political 
system and not the political consciousness. 

There was a different peropoctive to women’s 
participation in pre-indonce period as compared to the 
present period. The circumstances and environment are 
different. Earlier, the nationalists were insured with 
a kind of a revolutionary zeal. Every little participation 
had its own significance. 

women are often included in a ministry to cater to 
an emotional plea. They have a strong vote bank. 

Though inclusion of women in politics may said to be an 
'electoral gimmick’ but still a start has been made, 
atleast. 


Ait^r deserving the status of women in India, it 
can be stated that a successful policy should give a 
job to a women, towards which she has aptitude. A 
successful placement should also not displace her from 
her household chores. If a policy does not add to her 
coffers and in fact makes her more burdened, it is of 


no use to her. 
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Perspective of women ~e\d on'wumeri is changing 
helped by woriion studies. 



A. ' Women anU Medina ’ 

A coiiservative media pxuj.QCts a wjong image C)f women* 

This becomes a danger. Under the garb of reality, 
a lot of harm can be done« The reality mirrored d-oeg 
not concern urban women only. A wrong media pr-oje^ition 
«ncourag£>fi Xhg xiepicticui of suomgiv is media 

needs to be changed drastically as media as a powerful 
agent and has an effect on certain minds. 

j 

' Women sKiawc4 be. treated as an individual person* 
an entity and not as a wife or mother only. The relationship 
between a woman arvd hsr family is more complex than the 
media leads us to believe. Many myths about the women's 
image need to be exploded. The media should help and is 
doing so in projecting an alternative image of women 
otherwise an unhealthy inundation of mind and spirit will 
take place. Media messages give stereotypes images of 
men as strong powerful ambitious and women subordinate 
dominated, senseless, weak and a decorative ornament. 

The conflicts of women at work also need to be understood. 

Average number of hours spend in TV viewing is around 
5/2 hours daily. If the time is so much than is its 
necessary to give a lopsided view of the world, a one 
dimensional look at the women of'today? 



S. womon an, M^dia 


Women are disadvantaged in all sectors. A short life 
expectancy-stems from a-large number of issues, all 
eliminating in sheer neglect of a human being. The male 
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and female ratio is going against the women. It is a 
step In the face of equality. More maternal and infant 
mortality rates due to hygiene,., health^apd nutrition 
neglect. 

Media encloses all sorts of communication. Leaving 
aside the electronic media and newspapers, there is also 
all forms of dialogues and discourses between people. 


An offGctivo media communication is- omnipresent, 

thus'it falls Into tho trap of being takun for granteJ'. 

Change of attitude iespuratoly needs an efficient media 

relations. An interesting example: The TV progrnmmo 

^ishi Darshan refers only to the >Kisan bhaiyon', whereas, 

ironically three out of every five women are agriculturists 
and cattle rearers. 


In Haryana 96.5)6 of all births take place at home and 
are taken care of Jais That shows effectiveness of 
awareness campaigns. 40-7C per cent prefer pregnancy 
.before 18 years of age. of dais held this view. 
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This ignorance is abysmally dismal. 90^ of counting is 
covereJ by radio and 10% of country is covered by TV. 

In the face Of this coverage* these figures are dismal. 

' V 

A communication reVolutiorv is needed. If 3abAi<4isatiun 
on cost of electronic media agents e.g* JV and Radio 
made, the poor will be able to purchase, it* In community 
viewing ^in village*.), of TV sets aro Jxot wcwrkirvg 

or are the property of the Mukhiya or Sarpanch* 

9^% of purchase decisions is made by the children^ 

Thus they have the potential. Awareness programmes should 
aim at it. They can be used as communicators. 

Media portrays wome'^as servile. This is not the right 
image. The working woman is shown as quarrelsome and 
selfish. A stilted storeotype projection restricts the 
underlying potential of women.^ Thus they are seen just 
as nurses, telephone operators, wives, teachers, maid 


servants, etc. 



C. Women an-l Media 


ti 


We are very silent observers of the meJia* We 
seldom question the ortrayal of women, covered by 
■media. There are ceitaia stereotypes of the males and 
females which arc projected v/hich v'e may try to imbibe 
and enact. ' 

We treat media as an authentic and powerful medium 
of impage projection. This assumtjs significance, as it 
reflects the pattern of value system of society. 

Success and failure of development programmes of 
women depend on media. Formal education may not be 
possible for all, the media then becomes a powerful shoit cut. 
But, media is not neutral, it reflects the attitudes of 
those in poivor portrays their vested interests. 

The visual and mental pleasure of the viewer is 
catered to, this is known as SCOFOiHlLiA- This is 
male centred and masculine oriented. The wouian in such 
portrayal is used as an object or commodity to pander 
to male desire. Thus being passive viewers of media 
is harmful. A critical reflection of what we are watching 
is important. 
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Our patriarchical value systora vJascourages the viewing 
of fil.iis which uo not pjortray a woman in a typical 
silver screen image. This value system reinforces it. 

'This is Indirectly, a triumph of'passivity and s 
submissiveness, These ideas get deeply ingrained in 
young tiiinds. Big screen is the truth for the impress 
mind. 

In advertisements, there is an alignment of all 
products as selling objects to a female body. The feni^.le 
anatomy is thus corauiercialised, a woman is used as a bait. 
This has an impact even in the class, whom the advertisements 
are not aimed at e.g. lower classes. Also the media 
glorifies stereotype images of certain occupations . 
e.g. nurses, receptionists, steno-typists as women. 

Negative stereotype of women in Media! 

1, Physical beauty - q woman’s most valuable asset. 

2, Woman's place - Home* 

3, Prime need of woman - finding the right man. 

4, Women compete' against women. 

5, women as dependent, coy, submissive, silent sufferers. 

The elite group represents the interest of media. 

It is their perception of women which influences a viewers’ 

practices. 



oKisn anU Law i.i InLiidi 1829-1991 


The first law that was passed hell' Indian women was. 
Abolition of Sati in 182^. The Government passed several 
laws for bringing Indian women legally at pax with men - 
an attempt has oe^jn mads to feee as how many laws were 
Passed till last year for women. 

The laws that were passed before India's indopeniencG 
by the British werei 

1. Abolition of Sati (1829) 

2, Widow Re-marriage (1856) 

3« Registration of all births and deaths with municipilities 
to check female infanticide (1870). 

4. Age of Consent Bill (1891) dropped due to heated 

..ooet.-, finally passed as Child Marriage ftestraint 
Act (Sards Act) in 1929. 

The Government of India passed large number of laws. ' 
These were! 

1. Special Marriage Act (1954) 

2. Hindu Code Bill - passed during 1955-56. It^split into 

f our;; 

a) Hindu Marriage Law 
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b) Succession Law (property) 

c) iviaintenancb and Adoptions 

I 

u/ uuardianship 

After these monogamy became the rule, Hindu women 

to 

had right to divorce, right/share property, adopt a 
child,, be the natural guardian of her children and is 
entitled to maintenance incase of divorce. 

Law was passed against prostitution in 1956 - 
Suppression of immoral traffic among women. 

Laws were also passed , for women working in 
factories, industries a nd plantations - creches were 
opened, maternity leave was to be given, women were not 
to work in the night shifts, weight that a woman was 
suppose^ to cany was fixed. Many other facilities v;ere 
given to women. 

Anti-dowry Act was passed in 1961, it has since been 
amended twice in 1984 and 1986, In 1986, a law was passed 
against Indecent Reprosontation of women. Medical 
termination of Pregnancy .-\ct was pasbed in 1971. 

Equal pay for Equal L'ork /^ct was passtid in 1975-76, 

In -198?, there was a change in the defmixion of rape and 
the onus of proff is now with the accused* Amendment of 
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criminal law (1983) gave recognition to .lomestic 
violenceo It also provid^jd that if a married woman 

1 1 i suicide within aeven years of marriage, the r' ■) 
presumption would be that her husband and his family 
forced her to do so, 

Sati Prevention Act was passed in 1987 after the 

Deorala Sati case of Roop Kanwar. Our Government has 

aid 

also passed laws to piovide free legal/_to woiaen and 
'National Commission for Women Act has also been passed. 

The Government proposes to pass laws for Married Women^s 
Property Act and for banning female foeticide (Amniocentesis). 

The laws have not been fully implemented because 
the needed awareness about them is not there. The laws 
have only been institutionalised ~ there is need to / 
internalise them. The co'Uiiunity/society has to play 
important roles to see that the laws actually benefit 
women. 



Women ani En vironment 


Nature is life sustaining. Various productive 
activities of growing food, collecting water, fuel wood 
etc. are unwaged and unrecorded and thus do not form a 
part Of productive and remunerative or paid or commercial 
activities. Thus women who deal with these activities 
are also ignored. From an economic view, women reproduce 
to produce more, to get more hands to help in the house. 
V^omen have a vital Part in subsistence economy. 

As a result of exploitation of environment by the 
massive developmental programmes, occurs deforestation, 
land slides, diversion of rivers by construction of dams. 

On the other hand, subsistence economy is regenerative. 

All developmental progi dilllll V o benefit industries, urban 
areos miost unJ nor rural occu;.ations and people. 

Thus subsistence activities get marginalised. The women 
working in these activities suffer the most. Thus 
situation of women is aggravated e.g. before green 
revolution came to Punjab, woman had a positive and 
productive role in Punjab. Nevi/ after mechanization, 
women have been forced out. All the programmes, henceforth 
were 'directed at tho men and not the women* When it 
comes to skill development, remunerative productivity, 




educational technology men are the beneficiaries » 
w'omen hove been lorce,. .into informal economy where no 
wages rules* working condiiion teguiationa existi 
This reinforced economic JcpenJence of women. 

Chipko movement of 1973 is a bright example of 
the sense of preservation of women, iviahila Mangallab 
have taken hold of community lands and promoted foreatatio-n. 
Drought programmes are carried out by women in Rajasthani 
Certaxn management and organisation and preservation 
techniques advocated by women can help in national 
development. 

Cash crops have taken over from vegetable subsistence 
farming and thus food production has ciambered down. 



Role of Wome n's Studies 


i-arliel a fusion model oSisteJ in the primitive ages* 
A whole lot of evolution took place from 3500 BC - 
18Co AD. Thps was the fission feriodc This was the 
period of transfronntion from primitive - agricultural 
method of economy. Patriarchy set is rapidly amongst 
all tribes and races of humanity except Mayars in Kerala; 
Khasis in Nagaland and some tribes in Africa. Knowledge 
created was by men and it was for men. Women virtually 
lost the right to generate knowledge. 


Formal knowledge became domain of men, knowledge and 

pandits 

work got separated. ulemas, monks,^padre, began to 

occupy important place up. Women were ousted from theology 
As a result, women were also denied knowledge. 


L,. tai on, there was a aiassivo awakening all over 
the world about women’s education and subsequent development. 
It was realisation that women had to be part of knowledge. 

A multi-disciplinary approach to education was used. 

It was also realised that a constricting division of 
labour was the root of all evil. 


In 196C's and 70's, western women scholars gave the 


lead and created now fields of knowledge. Knowledge 



should be created for action. There is also a demand fox 
open learning, life long learning and learning by 
doing, ihere is more emphasis on a vital awareness a 
consciousness which surpasses mere literacy. 

The foie of women’s studies is two foldJ 

a) Generate knowledge on women, this is being done 
by women scholars especially. 

b) Provide an alternative world view) education, should 
bo a valid means to support action. An education 
process is needed which enforces equality and 
dignity, as well. 
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Cou rse. 


Educcit 19'"' So c ialise tion of_.Girl .Child 


Indie's child [nojjuleliion cons’ti’tu'tes ebout 42/4 of 
the total population. For success of any developmental 
progrannue for empowerment of women, special focus would 
be essential on the child population with a particular 
reference to the 'Girl Child'. All efforts to improve and 
raise the status of the girl child would fail, unless a 
proper understanding is developed on issues related to 
socialisation and child rearing practices in our country. 
Data needs to be collected ond analysed to evolve strategies 
for improving the status of the girl child. 


Ob.iectiyes 

f 

i) To assess 'nj analyse the developmerltal patterns of 

i’' ^tjl child in obj-ius uf health, nutrition, education, 
social and cultural factors. 

ii) To study socialisation patterns and child rearing 
practices and their impact on the development of self 
concept and other personality traits. 

iii) To identify barriers, suggest intervention and action 
based programmes to raise the ov.'rall status of the 
girl child. 



The Gi.r 1 ..Child __ \n _ India 


A S o cio~cultural Ov. 


. » 

erview 


The female population inlndia is almost 495^ of the 
total and 46/ti of females are under the age of 2i years. 

In contemporary India with so much of development, a girl 
child is unwanted - infant girls are killed by parents, ^ 
a female foetus is aborted and the girls who are lu«ky to 
be born are later subjected to neglect education, health 
and after marriage to mental torture, dowry deaths/bride 
burning. The neglect of girls/women goes on because of 
lack of societal concern. One feels shocked when one is 
given the following facts: 

£very year, 12 million girls are born in India, 

25% of them do not live to see their fifteenth 
birthday' 

- /^'Tourid 105 males are born for every 1 female births 
in time this ratio approaches unity, hovi/ever, the 
excess of female deaths in early childhood results 
in 104 to 105 boys per 1uO girls by age four. 

The sex ratio (females per 100C males) declined to 
931 - a figure that keeps declining though the 
childhood years. 

Jo most countries the sex ratio is more than unity, 
being favourable to woiaen. The 1991 census. 
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rfi^-UT-ncu a nurp!..ricul oxcoss of 69. 

' :,]Gcific cl ath rat^'S roveal that upto th^ age of 
-s, 35 years more, females -than males die at every age 
'level. 

Des*pite the improvement in the economy and provision 

for basic services in India, the sex ratio has been 
i 

deteriorating frofa decade to decade. 

G’-'ls as compared to boys, are at greater risk of 
dying during infancy in the states of Haryana, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Punjab, Rajasthan,and Uttar Pradesh. 

If not controlled, female foeticide would contribute 
to demographic imbalances. 

13,0 of female deaths are before the age of 24 years 
du. to ^Oxupiicotions jf pregnancy and child birth. 

iremaie literacy is considered to be the most sensitive 
index of social development. Hducation of girls is a 
worthy object end needs no further justification. 

It is well known that ; 

More boys are in school than girls. 

- Rolatlvely fewer girls in rural areas attend school 
as .ompared to tneir urban counterparts. 



Girls form raore than half of ch^> ili,a.terate children 
in the age group 5-9 years and 65;'’o in the 10-14 
years age group. 

- The drop out rate and stagnation amongst girls is 
ru-arly twice than miion^ boys. 

- The drop out rate of rural girls is higher than 
that for urban girls. 

; 

Despite the child labour (Prohibition and Regulation) 
Act in 1986, children, especially girls continue to work 
in hazardous occupations. The work of girls is usually 
'invisible*, 'working girls in the urban unorganised 
sector remain largely unseen. They are overlooked by 
law, policy and programmes. 

Child marriages affect both boys and girls. The 
consequences are more serious for girKs. £arly marriage 
enlarge girls* fertility span, malnutrition combined with 
early pregnancy results in physical wastage, birth 
complications and the do1iv<'ry of underweight babies, 
who have reduced chances of survival, barly marriage 
reduces the productivity of adult women in every way* 



Health and Nutrition of t he Girl. 


Heods Asses&m ent 


In a society like ours, marriage and motherhood 
are mandatory and thus lot of women n.ods to be bettered. 
In a society where we need to prouuce raoro, agriculturally 
or industrially, we need a healthy labour f an^ thus 
rises importance of health and nutrition. 

Period before motherhood and after motherhood is 
equally crucial as the plight of a pregnant woman, 
tntire socialization process echoes neglect of women. 
Correct sex education is needed for aworeness about 
reproduction. 

World summit for children (l99C) has helpful goals 
on its agenda. 

1) Reduction oi iviivll 

2 ) Safe water, sanitation. 

3 ) Reduction of malnutrition 
4^ Removal of adult literacy 

Family planning education, dangers of too many, too close, 

too young, too old. Attendance of trained medical personnel 
during child birth. 

Opening of market economy should be sympathetic to 
the weaker section of sooiety, A structural displacement 



of resources should not affect the noor^^r and yoiiiig.-'r 
section of population. Basic inveaLment in pcoole 
should not be starved. Transfer of much needed capital to 
(jevtiljpeJ country in thu arms race which is futile. 
Demilitarisation is needed to release funds for basic 
needs. Opposition to apartheid of gender. 

Women grow and market most of the food in developing 
countries and get less food, less education and less 
health care. 
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A girl child m India has slower status. Sho is 
being discriiiiinateJ against, healthwlse anJ in case of 
nutrition. 

Certain issues involved*. 

1. Sex Ratio*. It has been Iw. Number of woiaon per 
1000 males is much lower. If we have fewer v/ouien, 
we are definitely he‘oded in the wrong direction. 
Female deaths occur between 0-5 years; 20-34 years. 

2. More female deaths as compared to men 
Why-? 

a) Foeticide, female through amniocentesis. 

In 1984, in Bombay there were 40,000 cases of fern, lo 
foeticide. This helpful technique has become a 
malpractice. 

The argument that fewer women will enjoy more 
power is false. In ?<'est Bengal, there are few women, 
but sadly lack status. Amniocentesis should be banned 
except for tracing genetic defect of foetus, 
b) Female infanticide - Registration of deaths and 
births done inadequately. It goes on due to societal 
sanction. It should oe regarded as a stigma. An 
attitudinal change is needed. 



l) Poverty is another variable linkal with the above 
stated variables and also poor educacion. Faulty socialisation 
process loads to low valuation psyche. 

d) Infancy “ Girl infants are weaneJ off earlier. Feed 
IS giver, in a deficit wav^ Fod on left ovi^rs. Birth order’ 
also is significant. Deaths among girls are more due to 
reasons which arc vaccine preventable, This is due to 
negiigence. Girls are hospitalised at very critical 

i 

stages. During adolescence, girls suffer from an^iiemia 
especially during pregnancy. 

New focus on adolescent girl needed. Girls needed 
to be treated as free thinking individuals. Data needed 
on deaths and mortality rates. All pregnant ladies to 
receive anU-^natai care. 

A positive image and value of girls is needed. 



Socialization deals with child rearing practices. 

A process through which certain socic-l nirins are 
internalised in a child. Family is the most iraportant 
agency e.g. distinguishiii^ oetween a girl chill and 
male child. Educationally, this process may be reinforced 
especially in schools curricula. This has ol cornu the 
second important agent of socialization in modurn contemporary 
societies, fnis c-ducation impinges on the socialisation 
process, then consciousness of this fact is necessary. 

A gender neutral approach is essential. 


Examples of gender discrimination assigning of 
outdoor activities to boys. Capability should bu assigned. 
Jvlsssages given through curriculum is gender biased. 


Family determines sociQli.zuLxon. oeclusion is more 
disadvantageous than segregation. Social content and 
social background explains a lot of issues of women 


develc.-iunt. Socialization determines social roles, 
whether malE or female, ay this it means, the o.Jucation 


of girls 15 determined, the kind of schooling they will 
get and the length of education. Stagnation of women as 


individuals results. Thu claims of the 
are ignored. If education imparts some 


poverty stricken 

s , 

skill to the 




girls, then it will beneficial for the poor. If 
education ensures a mon^-y attainin_ function, then more 
and more children will coinc from poor families * The 
parents will also readily relieve them. 

division of labour is cased on gender .fowing, 
cutting and cleaning are girls' jobs^ Boys are not 
trained to be disciplined. That is why girls tend to be 
better in studies at all level. All menial^impure jobs, 
of washing an^ cleaning are done by women. Thus the 
family becomes an extension of the hierarchical varna 
system. Once a women's skill is commercialised, it becomes 

r ^ 

a man's job e/g. cooking, tailoring. 

Schools convey this distorted message* The message 
imparted is girls and boys are different. Girls' 
aspirations are also determined by societal content. 

This another bottlenecK area, where many few women live 
their aspirations after their education. 

Simultaneous talks of equality and then single 
sex schools is a paraidox » But then in places like 
Rajasthan they are an absolute necessity. Co-ed. 
institutes should exist where it is socially acceptable. 
Moreover impressive role models can be formed in the 
minds of a rural girl student. Dowry and its linkage 
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with education. The more the education, the more is the 
dowry demanded by the bridegroom and his family. Daughter 
shouii not be given share of property as she will bo 
married. 

Gender lines are rnoro lifficult to c-ors for boys 
than for girls. 



^a£liJau^Uho,oJ-aia^.iy:ia-dUuc,^^^^ GirX Ohi Xd 


This incluviiis an informal or pre-school education. 
Montessori schools were basically f’ox middle, class and 
urban upper classes. The first six years of a child's 
life are most critical and formative and needs positive 
socialisation. A communication process begins in a 
child and needs i channelisation. Due to poverty 

or emotional neglect, if the shild Joes not get any 
proper attention, oven a reversal process latel on cannot 
change tho tide of things. 

In 1975 was begun the Integrated Child Development 
Services (IGDS). It is basically a mother and child 
programme. The two cannot be delinked for proper 
devclopini::int • Tho programme becomes before the conception 

I 

of child, because the neoJs to be literate, educated 
awory and healthy. This programme has ^ basic components 

1) Health care for child and lactating mother. 

2) Nutritional supplements. 

3) Health education and nutrition awareness 

4) Eliciting community participation 

5) Pre-school education in form of anganwadis. 
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The need is to reach"',out to the aJolosC'jnt girls 

, , l/f 

who are.gqing tojthe future mothers. They aro given 

» 

fcunil; care, nutritional awareness at ^nganwenas in the 
villages. 

Even lullabyS’ sung out to thv. .chil'. - cn ;nitive 
developmental! ^r,QCuss in form of bon ling interactions. 
Earlier the family support system wore so effective that 
there was no need for pre-schooling. Now with the nuclear 
family system, the previous interaction is missing. 

A new concept is the child to child approach. ^ peaceful 
form of education is essential which does not over burden 
the child's infantile mind. 

As far as a girl child is concerne-J, formulation of 
self concept is necessary. The purception }f then roles 

k. 

should not bo negative. More than a wife and motht.-r, 
she IS importantly an individual. Her potential shouli bo 
nurtured. In pre-school the stereotype roly formulation 
according to sex discrimination takes place, 



/ HUucation! A DGvelopment 
Programme for G ir 1 ^(To rTnal" . p”ry—— 

major P oints over e el; 

i-irticlo 45 statGsjluciJlyy ’Fr^je and coiupulsory 

' ‘ ’ ’ t, 

educatron for ail upto ago of fountfln' , Nothing seems 
wrong with the solemn ambition. But things aeguire a 
different dimension . when we realise that this ambition 
had to be fulfilled upto 196C j 

There are a number of familiar problems relating to 
this Article which has not beoMi worked out fully in 
practice. There is the problem of enrolment. But more 
disturbing is the .menace of drop out or lack of retention 
of our education system. This is mainly due to poverty. 

By sending a chill whether a girl or a boy, the rural 
family loses a much neodo! earning hand. Many backward 
tribal groups do not unaerstand even the vernacular languag 
of the district, lot alone Hinui. They have their own 
tribal dialects. They are alienated from the .uOinstream 
and thus do not unierstand the importance of education. 
Though education is free but it is not cost free, money is 
needed for uniforms, stationery rnaturiai and travelling to 


schools. 
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specifically for girls, the 'Causes for Jrop out on,) 

low enrolment'-a e: 

a) Low status of girl chil i arising from low female 
lit liracy. 

b) Girls substitute woirien as rnotbers an,i workers. 

c) Negative utility assigbeJ to e'.ucateJ women. 

b) Inadequate infrastructure; For 6u,.uC villages, 
we have less than 50.- primary schools. There is 
insufficient resource allocation. Girls' educ .tion 
is a iowi^supjly and low JetnanU arua. 

I 

U£E __ _ . 

I ’ 

Universal Provision Universal UniveJ sal 

b) Enrolment c) Retention 

)J ( 'U ‘ 'd. 

a) Deals with the basic facilities provided'for a smooth 
education process. There should bo a primary school 
within walking distance (1 .6 km). Only 53/o habitations 
have primary school within habitation, is the.- reality* 

ta) This deals with enrolment of all chil'lren from age 
6-14. The reality explodes the myth. 

c) Retention is the most crucial. This is difficult 

as the more the number of children in a family, tho 
more the need to work and earn. This bocomes 
difficult to achieve especially as regards rural 
girls and tribal girls. 
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Now, thrust is also on content of loarning and its 
qudlity. Learning is in light Ol achievomant and 

attainment. 

As less rur„l girls are educat^ieci, there is paucity 

1.1 

of female teachers in rural areas, ..gainst 4 urban females 
reaching the primary level teaching, there is only one 
rural female who reaches that level. 

Secondary and higher education continues to Pe an 
urban and elitist phenomena. 

Education especially at elementary level is a 
distributive process. If distribution of funds is stringent, 
then education naturally wilts off. 

Largv.r a village, niore voice and demanding volubility 
it acquires an'i it. needs are satisfied. On this scale, a 
lot faany smaller villages are ignored. 

Population is growing at rate of 2.11% annually and 
primary education at 1.6% annually. This race shows 
education as the loser. The street children, chillren 
of migrants, refugees, nomadic tribes are still uncovered 
by our education network. 



Universalisation of Hlemontai:y jfvlucation- Dcvoiopinent 
Proqramine fo r Girls [Non’-fonn al j 


I 1 


Major i-oints covered; 


The depressing fact is that 46C lakhs of children 
arc outside of school system. Out of this astounding 
figure, 50/o have to he covered by forirul school system and 
remaining 5 w/d by don-formai education. 


About 45u lakhs children out of this nurnbcT belong to 
chili labour force in organised and unorganisel sector 
of economy. 

For Q clean understanding of non-formal education, 

It is imperative to contrast it against formal system of 
education. 


In UF;: curriculum is fl.xiole anj tic-i, oasu'J. 
time -Juration of sche<lula is to suit tho entrat into 
this system (ap.-rOK. 2^2 hours). 


timin s are also as par the convenience of the 
children of the- community. 

Instead of a teacher, there is an instructor on 
Facilitator. 


Curriculum has a local specific 


spectrum. 


e.g. Andhra Pradesh has 


a problem based curriculum 
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which IS sensitive to the particular social an 1 economic 
problems peculiar to this state only* 

i^uick appreciation of curriculum is possible only if 
content is local specific. 

What is the WF£ approach ? 

This is a learner centred programme. The child 
continues with his wage learning activities and also 
attends school. This system keeps in mind that the 
child has achieved a level of experience and 
maturity and thus learning must bo based on this. 

- the child IS not kept far from reality. 

- this IS participatory learning. 

I 

a pleasurable atmosphere is created, so that a child 
even after a gruelling session at work place, 
finds the citpe and inclin,ition to come to school, 
education is activity b^sed anii also integrated. 

As regards fundang, for co-ed-s NF£ Centres, the central 
governments responsibility is 50^, equivalent to state’s 
share of 50^o. For girls NFE centres. The ratio is 9C)slP 
and foi voluntary organisation based NFt centres, the 
national government has the 10d'% responsibility. 
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A variety of learning' rtiatorials cwv lovolopeJ 

' • rj' W ' 

by NFE, J.epar^tment. fhis Variety is Juo to Jiiforont 
circumstances'^ of communities anu also Jue to wlifforont 
age groups catereJ to. Through this prograiTime, chiljren 
have to acquire minimum levels of learning as icjyards 
literacy, knowleige and awareness. This is a non-negotiable 
sector. 



Access to Divor sifieU S econUary bc iu cation 

Major Points Covered". 

India needs a raa>%s educationcampaign to motivate 
the illiterate like the total mobilization movement in i.’ 
Tanzania un'or Julius Nyiere. 

earlier on those was the notion that Science and Maths 
were of western origin. Thus a general education was given 
to both girls and boys- But now 10 years of education is 
given in all subjects, including Science and j^iaths, to 
both the sexes. In Uttar Pradesh even today ther,e is 
option of Home Science and Elementary Maths 'for girls 
which virtually destroys, career possibility of girls as 
regards Science, Medicine and Engineering. 

In lyb9, a famous committee on women’s education 
under Durgabai Deshraukh, It recommended that both girls 
and boys shoul! be giV'en an undiffiorenti^tedccuxriculum. 

And in middle schgol,: both sexes should.be given’'HomGsSQienc 
for correct socialization .of .boys .'also. This jvad a novelty. 
I'" , j I s - , ^ 

<, ' In-rural areas in niildlc school teaching of maths and 

Science is poor in quality on the parts of the concerned 
teachers is lying vacant. 
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SeconJary schools for'giri'S' in rural are v -ry few- 

I 

’ F6r whom ia thi. eJucration gvtttng .'ivarsifiy 1? It is 
aiversifieJ .only for thL^ urban mil,!lu class girl. 

Technical anl vocational eJucocion _iikc' the Ill's and 
TTI’s in the Higher Secondary levei also do n^l: ounefit 
the rural girl. 

Multi purpose schools with vocational training 
came into existence under the Mudaliar Committee. 

i 

Diversified e ideation deals siblely with linkage of 
education with skill ievelopmont and pail work. The 
value of engineering and medical degrees get employment 
steadily whereas a student of arts and Science is most 
likely to fall in trap of unemployment. 

In Fiajasth^ n only 2)o of higher seconJary schools are 
for girls. This is a shockingly low figure, a vicious 
circle forms when few girls go for science stream from 
rural areas and thus there is low number female science 
teachers ii\ rural, areas. Mahila Programmes in nndhra Hra'Jesh 
give wOFtpu yoca^ional training, these aru leisure time 
programmes. These hrograiiunes also assure jobs. There is 
a job reservation of 30% for women. 
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Thus in the beginning, public sector was emphasised. 

I 

i\iow there is a transform.;tion to a market friendly 
coonomy. This change has been the need of the times, 
if one does not respond to events around the globe than 
one can be overrun by them. Two peculiar problems of India 
have been casteism and communication. These are both 
variegations which respond to variety and diversity. 

These divisions are natural, but political opportunism 

( 

banking on these divisions is artificial. 

hegionalism is perfectly healthy in the national 
framework. They (the socio-economic geographic) regional 
blocks are stepping stones to a healthy and viable 
process of nation building.' 

Certain backward classes have been given reservations 
to bring them to level of national mainstream. Caste and 
class are co-terminous. It acquires an evil overtone 
when it is mixed with electoral politics, ^ 

Education is the only way of hope against the 
diabolism of divisions. It instils in us the powe,r to 
rationalise against communication. 



Developing a Positive Self Image rtinonq Girls 

^ ill •!» »• ii^na n»vLa»Mi • <mw<a -• » i « ■ h .-.-i-i i -^i^- —pi— . 


Maj or Poin ts Cover oUS 

* i ' 
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In most boys’ schools, allot of events of student 
disobedience andi malfunctioning of teachers is reported 
dn the contrary, girls' schools are far far better. 
Thgre =ro no administrative problems and girls ire more 
obedient. 


Girls are conditioned to the 'obedience syndrome' right 
from childhood« They have various problems " they receive 
no motivation from anyone as regards education doli then 
help is required in housework. Thus it leads to a retarded 
career orientation amongst girls. 


In psychological parlance, the concept of self image 
is the root cause of our Personality ^.development. Our 
self image is formed from our perception about ourselves. 


e.g. I see myself with my eyes and how others see me. 

s a circular reasoning. EnTouragernent is an approubiK; 
thus ajarticular person whose behaviour is achieving 
appro^oi, fells competent. His personality is imb ' ' '' 

with confidence. This feelinn 

leeiing is circular. An andragynous 

method of -..orception should be worked out. In this 

personality both psychological actributes of .„ale and 

female oo-ejRist harmoniously, ihus, 



type o£ iJ^rsonality, a respect anl aJraiiation for all 
typos uf chores can be instillo', irrespective of sex. 

In scnools, all themes shouLJ bo opened for ail 
students. If a mother fails into the danger trap of 
not being p good role niodol for a daughter, then even 
a father can be a bed role model,’ Blame then should be 
shared by both. To erase this, endrogynous role models 
need to be devolopod. 



LGaJvjrship on:! Decision Makinq 
-^^int^s CovereJJ 

Manageiiiieinit styles and the kind i pf skill^s involved 
can be classified into two broad groups - those associated 
with tho functioning of 'appointed leaders’ and those 
associated with tho functioning of 'emergent leaders'. 
'Emergent leaders' are typified by such examples as 
street gang leaders and populist politicians. 'Appointed 
leaders' are typified, for instancoj by government 
functionaries. 

'Appointed leaders' are appointed to a position 
conditional to their fulfillment of prescribed qualifications 
or achievements. 'Emergent leaders' tend not to require 
qualifications of a formal kind. Thus, an illiterate 
can become the Prime Minister but not a DipT princij-al. 
'Emergent leaders' typically have uncertain tenures, 
v;hereas 'appointed leaders' have a great deal of security 
in terms of their continuance in the positions they 
hold. Another difference ; if an 'emergent leader * 
goes to jail, it ii^ay turn out to bo a qualification 
that ados to his political credentials. An 'oi^pointed 

leader' faced With a jail sentence risks loosing his 
job. 
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As can be expected, the skills of an 'emergent leader ’ 
are vory different from those of an 'appointed leader'. 
'Emergent leaders’ would tend to need skills in manipulation, 
deceit and skullduggery. In the case of 'appointed leaders', 
such criteria as adherence to rules and regulations are 
paramount. For 'appointed leaders', it is duty which is 
all important. For 'emergent leaders', survival may depend 
on the ability to feel the pulse of the people. 

In a political setting, 1 appointed leaders' have' to work 
with 'emergent leaders’. Quite understandably, the former 
can very easily become disillusioned when confronted with 
the opportunism, deceitfulness and manipulative skills of 
the latter. But appointed leaders much concentrate on 
their tasks and must function in their legitimate domain 
of rules and regulations. Let the 'emergent leaders' make 
false proinises, take wild risks and undertake desperate 
gambles. 

'Appointed leaders' are not policy makers or reformers^ 
They are executors, who mu«t perforce change their administra¬ 
tive goals as policies change. They must be 'effective 
leaders' who are sensitive to the nuances of work situation 
and who change their orientations in tune with political 
dictat. Appointed leaders, in other words, ought not to be 



rigid. Nor should they bocojiie cynical when confronted 
with ’political interference'. T.hoy must recognise the 
realities on the ground and must strive to, be the best 
possible ’effective leaders’. 



Communication Skills 

Major Points Coverycls 

Coiiimunication is an effort to bring about co'araonness 
of purpose and action. It is the transmission of a message 
between two or more persons and includes all those procedures 
by which one mind influences the other. A process by which 
information is exchanged between individuals through a 
common system ^f syrribols, signs and behaviour* 

It can be complex eg. by computers, data processing 
involving thousands of people^ mass-media etc, It can be 
a simple relationship between a r-erson and those around 
her/him - superiors, colleagues, friends, family and even 
strangers. A person can be commuting with himself/herself 
thinking, planning, reflecting, arriving at critical 
decisions - it goes on continuously. 

By promoting communication, good exchange of ideas/ 
information takes place among those who work together. 

This skill can always be improved upon. There is no best 
way to communicate. The manner, approach and nature of 
communication differs depending on the receiver or the 
situation. Couimunication is not to handli^ and control 
people, it IS a skill which helps motivate, guide and 
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organise people. 

' ' , : 'I 

In otganisations, two important aspects exist, the 
talk dime ns ion and the human relat ions dimension, both 
cannot be tackled unless people are teached. Conmunication 
IS most essential for any organisation. The multiple talks 

V 

o;f ,an educational supervisor or educator require effective 
communication. 

Vye need infoxmation for performing our functions and 
for evaluating the contributions of others. Good communication 
will provide the necessary information and understanding 
needed for c[XQU p_ef for’t i«e« the skill to work (ability 
and capability) and also the will to work (attitudes, 
motivation, co-operation and commitment) leading to 
■iob satisfaction. - 



103 ; Elimination of Sex B i as from Curricul um and 
EJucational ProqrammGS 


riatio nale 

Education plays a powerful role in the development 
of personality of children. It is^ therefore, essential 
that they read textbooks that are free from sexist bias 

, ! ‘ 'll M ' ' , 

and sex storootyping. This course analyses the National 
Curricular Framework in relation to all its elements, 
especially to the-t core value of 'equality' between sexes' 
This particular aspect has received a lot of attention 
from our Constitution and Policy Makars (NPE 1986, POa 
N ow revised). The DWS has sensitization and Orientation 
Programuies on Education for Women's Equality and issues 
related to women’s status for teacher educators, 
administrators, teachers, policy.planners and trainers. 
During this course, the NCERT textbooks are analysed 
from the sexist bias point of view. This helps in 
identification of the exi&titig bius/s tereotyping whiP® 
it sensitises the participants to this issue ■. 

Qbjec tives s 

i) Generate avi^areness about existing sexist bias in 
textbooks and how it operates in the educational 
system, curriculum development and its transaction 
and in the educational programmes 4 
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ii) Removal of sexist bias from the content, process 
and transaction of curriculum and from all types of 
educational prograiin'iies. 

lii) To work out strategies for removAl of saxist bias 
and stereotyping. 





C urn culUfli for H unian Daysl p .jp iijg^fit 


iviajor Points Covyred J 

Male domini?-tion and’patriarchy are ingrained in our 
society* There are ways and means to stabilise women’s 
standpoint and curriculum is one of them. 

There are a lot of important components which 
precede curriculum : 

make people unlearn first and then step into a new 
turricuium 

“ step into the shoes of the decision makers vis“a~vis 
the psy«hO“Social stature* 

- women's studies should be considered as a comprehensiv 
course in itself. 

a very thought provoking point is that only 3(j-40% 
of •ontribution , curricul.'JP’ is done by 
academicians. of contribution is a cumulative 

amalgam of' other elements. 

Curricula® framers should keep in mind that 
curriculum is for: 

the institution 
“ for the students 

“ for the employers. 
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thG administrators 

the society. 

IVomen should not be the sole clientele of women 
studies. doth men and women should be equal beneficiaries 
from it. Curriculum should not propogate divergent, parallel' 
streams but streams which converge. 

Curriculum should not deal with one level of education) 
hut the whole system is complex of knowledge. 

Curriculum is described as at contrast of process 
vs. product; curriculmm as an input vs curriculum as an 
output. Curriculum is ultimately more than an institution, 
plan or a syllabus, its a belief^ explained a famous 
thinker. 

Curriculum should cater to institutional objectives. 
Unless curriculum caters to need of students, both men and 
women it will not bo beneficient. 

The unlearning process on which rests the entire edifice 
of curriculum, has to start at school level. This process 
has to play to various psycho-social and cultural elements. 

If only, almost half the population (women) study 
women studies, nothing major will change. Only if the 
whole populace (including men and women) study women’s studies 
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and development together,,!^ will a significant transformation 

>1 » > 

result. The mosi: significantly sensitive .target is the 
primary school student. This is the base for beginning 
of attitudinal change. Thus school level curriculum 
becomes the first target. 

Teachers are the sculptors .of ghildrun_,who are like 

I I j I { I h ( * I " * ( I . 

brittle rock. But, ultimately, teachers, teach what 
they belieVe in. They have entrenched value system which 

I 

needs reformation. For this, various courses takes place. 

The requirements of the employers also has to be 
fulfilled dr they will not buy the products offered in 
the employment market. Curriculum should deal with 
empowerment and building of confidence of women. Thus 
curriculum should cater to needs of employment market. 

Until ^nd unless the curiculura does not suit the 
administrative officers of the institution, it never gets 
enforced. Resources, both, men and material can be cut 
off by administration. 

Society IS assertive as to what it will accept and 
what it will reject. The clients of schools are coming 
from families. These filial units are located in villages, 
blocks, districts and cities which in turn belong to either 
rural or urbap categories, which in turn lives and sustains 
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in a society. Thus the social perspective is important. 

The formal curriculum which is finally implemented 
is the perceived curriculum - perceived as it is, by the 
teachers, policy makers and employers. This operational 
curriculum is faulty as it encourages only a partial 
coverage of the syllabus. 

One ' ^ ' tbus' c, j observes, that this 

ia a vicious circle - a new curriculum needs an unlearning. 



Cur ri culum and the Gender Question 


Major Points CovoreJJ 

The terra 'curriculum' as applied to the field of 
’euucdtion rofers'to a tatality of activities moant to 
promote the intellectual, aesthetic, physical and character 

, ’ M I 11 ‘ ‘ 1 r ' 1 

development of recipiyents in the educational system. 

Apart from academic activity, curriculum deals with physical 
fitness, art, craft, music, dance, drama and poetry. 
Curriculum entails the inculcation of such universally 
desirable values as secularism and the scientific temper. 

It fosters character development via camps and expeditions 
which, by providing exposure to hardship and adversity, 
engender and strengthen the attributes tf courage, 
determination an' mutual occupation. 


Curriculum differs from syllabus in that while the 
term * syllabi' refers to well defined units of learning to 
be transmitted within specified periods of time, 'curriculum' 
is v/iJor in scopu, pertaining as it does to tu^ entire 
gamut of human development. Syllabi constitute the link 
through which curricula are disseminated forming the 
bases of textbooks and instruction at the grassroot level. 
Syllabi transmission entails the dissemination not only of 
knowledge, but inevitably of values as well, some desirable, 
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ana some not. How do undesirable values enter into syllabi? 
Consi 'or the case of an episode from the pages of a 
children's textbook. The episode shows a father and his 
young children at the mela while the mother sits at home 
by the chula, cooking tho evening meal. This Jopiction of 
the mother in a subservient role is detrimental to the 
values of gender equality and represents a disgraceful 
social ethos allowed into the classroom. 

The example is strikingly illustrative of the 
transmission of gender discriminatory values via syllabi. 

Gender bias pervades India's educational system^ a sorry 
state of affairs with roots that can be traced back to 
a dubious colonial legacy of a gender bias infused curricula 
which envisioned men as breadwinners anH women as housewives. 

The 'homo science' syndrome in colonial Britain, inherited 
by India, saw education for girls only as a process whereby 
women were prepared for motherhood and marriage. Missionary 
schools established in erstwhile British India were instrumental 
in transplanting this gender - curriculum link from Britain 
to her Indian dominions. It subsequently took root and 
flourished, eventually Infusing the educational system extent 
in the country. 

Among the theoretical bases of the gender curriculum 
link in colonial Britain was the belief that females had 
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smalitjr brains than inai(is., ,0n account of this^ it was 

) irl 

1 ^ I 

beliGVGol; girls ought not to be exposed to i^he unJue 
hardships of such subject areas as higher math - a 
disciplinary field which consequently came to be a male 
preserve. J^t is interesting to note here that a 'white 
supremacy' theory of Blacks being intellectually deficient 
and fit only fof, manual work was'infetrutnental in t;he 
spread of vocational and technical based education in 
colonial Black r^frica. 

The existing situation of gender discriminatory values 
in the country's educational system demands remedial 
measures. Syllabi should be made gender sensitive so that 
they do not serve to reinforce the Render discriminatory 
biases of Indian society. How can policy makers and planners 
work towards this goal ? They have to enter into a creative 
partnership with the implementors and ultimate disseminations 
of syllabi - school principils and teachers. 



Eliminatio n of Ssxi st Bias from Curriculum 


Ma.ior Points Covereci ; 


The topic biBings us to the crucial question, ’l/Vhat 
has to go and what stays in curriculum?' 

One thing which definitely stays, is the knowledge 
determinant. But the overloading of curriculum has to be 
taken care of. If too many facts of the past are loaded 
on a child’s brain, then the present will become subservient 
and will thus be neglected. 

Knowledge has to be disseminated in a capsular way, 
in segments of both time and space (temporal and spatial 
segments). 

I 

.'Attitudes are formed through perceptions, ierspectives 

I 

are generated or cultivated through statements made, 
erroneous or otherwise. 


Attitudes should be conducive to human values. 

One comes to a deductive logical conclusion, that if a 

particular human value treats ail human beings as equal, 
an 

then why shoui^ in-human treatment be meted out to women? 
Derogation of women's rights is directly an abrogation of 
fundamental values. 
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Also making human values subservient to religious and 
mythical values results In harmful social values 
eg.iSati, female infanticide etct 

I 

I ' 

' i' 1 

An unnaturpl, separate projection of women, .harms 
'3 child's intellect. 'Aomen should'not be'put into a 
''“^trreservad'‘-category'like the scheduled"ca^t^5 onttr^l^s, 

A woman is a common denominatoromongst all classes/tribos/ 
groups, 

How to evaluate the teaching material vis-a-vis 
equal situation for women? Values cumnensurate with 
development and stature of women, today, should be 
projected, A positive image of women should be portrayed 

ft i ' 

through exemplary models. 



Eliaiinatiori of S exist Bias from Textbooks 


Ma.ior Points Covere d: 

Development of girl child is a part of a holistic 
programme which demands development of family as well. 

Girls Jo nut have a self image and more, importantly, 
they are not allowed to have a self image by family 
or society, a dent in the eJucation system has been 
made by girls - but only girls from urban areasr 

Where are the rural girls ? 

As regar-is any project for educational reform ioicerning 
elimination of sex bias, a consensus formula should be 
used anJ not an attach approach. 

Sensitization is not enough activisation is also 
needed. Actualisation is possible only when activisation 
reaches a saturation level. 

In all this programme of activisation, the primary 
school teacher, sows the seeds of attitudinal change. 

Its essentia^L for women to have awareness of citizenship 
rights. Those things which create negative situation for 
women have to be abrogated. Values should be commensurate 
with status of women. 
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All human values e*g. speaking the truth, neeO to 
be jsngraiiieJ to become intrinsic. 

Status of women is hot a static thing. According 

I li •’ I 

to time, it can mean something >jlse* Also values need to 
change with time and circuftis tonces. why do we need scanning 
of our books and material? 

I ' I 

This is essential because new matgriai,will be the 
base of unlearning. Situational change into a new 
mould will be according to measures of values. 



School as an Agent for Change and Inter ve ntion 


Mai or Points Cove red: 

I 

It may be taken as a presumption or an assumption 
that school is an agent for a change and that it promotes 
gender equality i.e. a positive intervention by the 
school. 

The right to education - constitutional rights and 
the right to equality lEgitimisps the interventions and 
gives the schools the right to intervene for promoting 
gender equality. 

The constitutional values differ from oar traditional 
values. 

One begins with the traditional values as the society 
too begins here. For example the decision making in the 
family depends upon the male number (Patriarch), the age 
of the individual os it is said that the older is more 
with wisdom and experience. 

Whereas the same in our constitution values is based 
on the knowledge which is reqeived from various sources 
like media, society, institutions etc. Thus decision 
making forms an interactioipt of all these people* 
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It is also a fact that no Jecision is without 
knowledge ih the traditional values the knowledge was 

^ : I W • • 

raceiv-.j from the community, caste, (socio-economic), 

, f " .grogps 

religious groups• Regional (territorial)^which were tha 

unifying factors* 


' ' Sources of knowledge have chaageJ an I sometimes the 
share of patriarch has Oeen out down and the matriarch's share 


, I i 


families, 


has gone up and fc'h'is is possible amongst the moder^ Since the 
woman is confined to the house traditionally she reveives 
information from all the sources like media etc* 


We can say that the constitution gives us the right 
to intervene. But where one should intervene is another 
question 9 

Two important things to be kept in mind when 
intervening ares 

• 

1 ) While intervening to promote gender disparity one should 
remember th-^t it is not cutting down on the power of 
the male child as it is not >: war but the growth and 
development and the boy child in the school should be 
allowed to grow laterally, e.g. A boy^ grows up in 
an ambience thct he is brought up differently. But 
when a girl says she is not available, the society 
does not approve it. 
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This IS whore the schohl comes in for example in 

the case of going for an excursion, if tlie boy had gone 

last year, the girl should be permitted 

next year. 

to go^ This kin' of lateral growth vvoulu be important 
for boys . ' 

2 ) The second point is that our sohbbls ilbgin at something 
simple i.e. a thing/topic/matter that is the least 
controversial, something that is feasible and is 
present there, lor example the boy can be asked to 
bring a glass of water and this should begin at home. 

Boys in the class can also be sked to bring water^roll 
numberwise. They should get the feeling that it is a 
privillege. This must be translated to the other levels 
also i.e* at the teachers level. 

Women are associated with beauty, aesthetic, decoration 
whereas the man is the masculine He-man. Most conimon 

examples are of the speech giv\en i>y a boy aj|d the flowers 
presented by a girl during ferny function. 

A letter will always begin with 'Dear Sir' . In the 
constitutional values now what is important is competency 
and position. 


There is no competency required in giving away the 



prizos or flowers etc. Jlverything in a school should 
not be done because it h^s, joeen going on for generations 
but should be clearly thought about. 

1 ' t 

( [ 
s 

Therefore one must look for competency and there 

\ 

should be no label ns to who is required to do whtt kind 
of work. For example, competency of clarity of speech 
over the teljephone, the only thing required in organising 
a meeting etc. which can be handled by either‘men or women. 

£ven while writing recouimondation letters there are a 
separate set of adjectives for boys and girls. For 

j 

example in boys, they would be intelligent, adventurous, 
courageous, brave, strong etc. Whereas in girls it could be 
'honest’, 'Hardworking', 'sacrificing', 'obedient', 'kind 
hearted' etc^* 

T 

This is therefore a very uslicate matter and it , 
is a project that has a very long gestation period and 
doing anything new has set backs, and we should use 
institutions as interventionsists. 



Curriculum Transa ct; ion in Scionco anU Mathematics 


Ma jor Joints Covered ; 

In tho sociology of all affiliations, the mothex“child 
duo is the oasic element, .-w woman, who is a mother and 
a wife IS an important' component of a family, but the 
sadly lacks the recognition. 

The field of science is designed by men and it is 

for betterment of male species. Vrfornen, ultimately, have 

to accept jobs af lower status. Children and home making 

are supposedly primary for the female nnj a career is first 

for males. At times many lucrati^pe career options are 

given up by a woinan because of problems of distance and 

negligence of home and family, .-a science institute often 

> 

helps a male scientist contribute a better work input. 

This scientist is more than ofton supported by a helping 
wife too. But is it the same in the case of female 
scientists? 

IVhy is a child the sole responsibility of a woman only? 
Why do child care facilities and distance problems relate 
automatically to females and not to males ? The biological 
interpretation, that the right hemisphere of the brain 
concerns mechanical, logical, scientific thinking and thus 
reflects 'manly' qualities and the left hemisphere concerns 
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descriptivity ond not objectivity rsnd is thus a fefioction 

I n ' 

of ferainine attributes') as also erroneous. This gives 
ah advantage to the males. This gives rise'to the 
cliche that men are better scientists . 


Is brain lateralisation a biologic?! Or an enormous 

sociological reason? The cause for this lopsided belief is 

our sociological reasoning and training Brain lateralisation 

has not been determined biologically. Often, the brain of 

a particular individual ’develops’' in a particular way 

that 

because he/she is made to develop yi particular part of 
his/her brain. 


Qur sociological theory, value system assigns sex 
apuropriate behaviour. Thus different sexes have 
different expectations. It is in this way, that a 
masculine image of science is perpetrated.. Girls, then 
tend to shie away from Science as it has a masculine 
orion 0 ^,.tion. Society, parents and teachers discourage 

I 

girls to enter physical science stream. The , pressure 
which is put on boys to enter this stream, is not put 
on girls. The society seems resigned to this fact. 


Studies in uhe Horn! Bhabha Centre show that even 
childhood aspirations reflect this differentiation. 

For, girls the only prospect a job, it does no-^Ufere 

she is working o.t what work she is doing. She should 
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just be working. For a boy, an all encompassing career 
with all varied aspects is important e.g. career 
prosj-j^cts, promotional aspects. 

Thus girls, abandon, science, willingly and eagerly, 
against a background of stereotype jobs and other job 
related complexities. 

Homi Bhabha Centre studios reflect: 

- Career choice demonstrates sex differentiation. 

- role model of career forms at childhood, 
career choice of girl does not change^ 

Also, it shows, that the family plays an important 
role in influencing -■ and changing career selection, 
adhering to sex stereotype roles. These studies, show 

I 

another important factor i.e. the paucity of information 
held oy n particular individual, especially girls, regarding 
a particular career choice and its future prospects. 

This information usually does not reach girls. Thus 
icereer choice of girls often reflects 'the saf.- rnd the^ 
known' career. 

bven in medical profession, women are more often in 
supportive roles e.g. nurses. There is also a bias towards 
medical options e.g. pediatrics, gynaecology, wien dominate 
in applied sciences, it is here that the sex bias becomes 
more glaring. 



A sad irony, is the following excerpt from' a 
Government of India documont(1981). This was concerned 
with greater involvement of women in sciences. This 
'progressive' document states, 'women should not be put 
in hazardous occupations where they are not oiologically 
suited' . , , ' 

Society is to a largo extent responsible for taking 
women away from^the field of science. 

Scionce teachers should encourage girls to perform 
actively in science. There should not bo differt^nt 
science for girls ana boys, nlso teachers shoi Id keep 
note that strengths and weaknesses need to be equally and 
evenly approportioned between sexes. 

Contact between girls students and women scientists 
ht'lH in closer interaction. This helps in formation of 
role models. The notion that women scientists can be 
compatible with feminine attributes shoulvi be popularised. 

The jbb market, family responsibility, social preseare 
and schooling, account for women’s absence in science fields 
The two myths that need to-,be exploded are - 

that there af’p certain characteristics inherent in 
subject i^atter of science- 
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that this subject matter reflects the interests 
of males. 


For ch^ngtiS to come about?.a sociral transformation 
is' needed. 





Curriculum Transaction in Social ScicncGS 


Major Points Covered°* 

Curriculum transaction ought to be un lerlinudi by a 
positive approach to status of women* Social Science is not 
concerned by the superficial solution of problems »f status 
of women. This is a deep rooted problem whifh needs an 
indepth analysis. Thus a social science approach is 
useful for 'digging' out roots of a problem through 
history. History remains as it is and is a constant j 
factor, It also becoraes a comprehensive subject to study. 
History helps in presenting a contrast between past anJ present* 
This i^ay a lucidly clear view can be created. History 
involves social and cultural history also, roots of social 
injustices can be determined through history. 

In all aspects of history, whether ancient, medieval, 
modern, european or world, women have received a mention, 

Also a comparative study of vaiue systems, through the 
ages, leads one to an inquisitive inquiry as to what 
values are suitable for t'oJay. Pt. Nehuu, rightly 
remarked, 'tell me the status of women in your society 
and I will tell you the nature of your society'. 
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History is not fictional but factual- It presents 
a clear perusal of facts, existing in a particular 
society, years ago. This can be an invaluable tool for 
cornparison. 

Excerpts f rom IvCbRT S c hool Books which Reflect Status 
of women ——•< 


1) nncient Indian History - Prof. R.L. Sharma, 

' '^iioinen Oould attenl 'ceremonies alongwith their 

husbands- There is a record of five such women who 
composed hymns’. 

2 ) Gupta Age - ’hi/oinen were linked with animals and 
siiudras. ^^ftor yagna, remnants were left for 

women and animals. Like, the shudras, women were too 
allowed to worship certain deities. Vaishya and 
Shudra women took to agriculture and thus were 
economically indcp^-^ndent. They were also out of 
control of th *ij: menfolk. First example of 
immolation of a woman took place in this period. 

woman, could remarry if her husband was dead or 
ex-communicated. wotneR y-era well versed in poetry 
and shloka recitation. In general, women were 
distrusted and kept in seclusion. Their lives were 
regulaLed by the male members of the family. 
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3) Pur Jah - Tho origin of this customs bogan with the 
commencement of the Delhi Sultanate'. This practice 
was prevalent amongst the upper caste HinJus • The 
women were kept veiled from outsiders. This practice 
entered India with the influx of the Arabs andi Turks . 

It beebrne popular in North India. 

4 ) Nu r Jahan - ohe was a good rider and gooJ at 

shooting. She often joined Jahangir on hunting 
' » 

expedition^. She dominated the royal household. 

Recently a now course has been iesigned an '■ new 
modules have been brought up. These now modules ioal with 
social structure and changes. It duals with some sensitive 
topics like property inheritance, decision ranking, Ljynamics 
of quest for equality, moves for equality etc. 

CIVICS 

It is essential to tally illustrations vjitn text. 

Both textr.and illustrations should correspond with 
reality . 

Democracy means giving equal frooJom to all irrespective 
of any distinction Constitutional Jeveiopriiont too deals with 
women. Fundamental Rights too aim ?t everybody irrespective 
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of any categorization. Amongst these rights, the more 
is 

p^rtin^-nl^ the right t» equality,2'\qual protection for all. 
A contrast between the rural anU urban scenario is clone 
to portray a clear picture to all kinds of students. 

An hxcerpt - Prof. Rashe-dudin Khan 

"as far as an universal adult franchise is concerned 
we are far ahead of the 'Jovelone-', countries. India is an 
example of a total acceptance of universal adult franchise. 
All democratic systems of the v/est, have a history of 
restricted adult franchise. 

Irony, is that while the ’defeated’ Germany, accepted 
Universal adult franchise in 1919, through the Weimao' 
Constitution. It took nine more years for a ’victorious' 
Great Britain to accept female suffrage. France, v/hich 
bcy^st*-- of 'liberty, equality, fraternity', accepted this 
in 1945, Italy in 1948? Spviet Unxon, 'the land of 
October Revolution' in 1936; Switzerland, ' a democracy' 
in 1973 , 

No education and property qualifications are needed 
in India. The non-alignment movement, too stresses the 
contribution of ivirs. Indira Gandhi. Th(b political systems 
and poiitical ideologies become objects of comparison. 
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important caution'While framing curriculum is 
that the child should not bo far romovod from reality. 

A ^gradual and steady change of perspective'is needed. 

This will have a lasting impact/ 

Geography - Dr. Sinha 

No male-female bias has Dean observed in physical 
geography, which covers of content of geography. 

DiVttrsity in a country brings in different cultures 
and different values. Thus in curriculum development 
all this diversit/ is dealt with impartially and all 
■' distortions in form of hiasos are removed. Such values 
which destroy a bias free attitude aro also removed. 

But in all this framing and roframing, social needs are 
vital. Books should not be seen in isolation. ,v number 
of factors colour a child's perceptions eg. media. Thus 
books should show reality, as far as possible. 

The debate about equality of sexes oeg-'n from the 
most prosperous part of the v^^orl.! i.e, USA. This problem 
arose in isolation of geographical resources and 

prosperity. Tho curriculum should make a conscious 
effort, to remove all biases . It should be frictual, too. 
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carlieXf NCi::i1.r School books on geography, cursorily'* 
rnontioneJ sex ratio in human Geography content. Now, an 
analysis of low sax ratio is Jone and it has been connected 
to tne status of women. Thus at school level, children 
are ooinr made aware of this i^roblem riJ..^n aspect. 


hxcerpts (hconomic Googrphy of India Class X) 

'Human population deals with man and women. With j' 
unfavourable sex ratio, the av>„-rage life expectancy of women 
is low The picture is now changing due to effective 
medicare system, 




Th''JapanJ '®aVorag^*'^ 




anefy "Of a woman is 8u 


, * 

years - 6 years more than her male counterpart. In Indief, 
if women cannot read or write, their names, how can we 
expect thorn to bo aware of nutrition, hygiene, family 
planning an<i sanitation’. Women's economic position - 
14yo of women are in active labour force, 8C^' in unorganised 
sectors. They are working in indirect ways to supplement 
family income- In Japan, there is 99»9% female enrolment 
leading to more economic prosperity' . If women are not 
educated , then they cannot work ih many jobs- 


Geography deals with development and development deals 


with equality. Equality directly relates to women. 


'-m 



Cum c u lum Transact ion. in English L.inquaq^- 


Tuxtbooks are an acjont x or romoval of stjrootype. 

The crux of the matter is not equality of sexes but 
equality of opportunity. Both men anJ vvomon shoulj 
be given equal opportunity in tho same circumstances. 
Stereotyping of women as domesticateJ anJ men as bread¬ 
winners should be avoided. 

as regards framing of books, illustrations carry a 
lot of meaning for children of primary classes. complrete 
variance from reality is harmful for them, .^t the same 
time, children should be given full awareness of what things 
are like andi what or how they should be. Till attitudes 
change, no new and revolutionary curriculum can work 
wonders. 

Thci raain objective as i, c as English is concc^rned, is 
the influence of fluidity on language. Care is taken to 
include as many pieces (poetry or prose) composed by 
women or on women. Still, framers have to faci^- certain 
constraints in acceptance or rejection of certain pieces 
of work. This may be due to factors of grammar an^l usagoj 
appropxiapy of a particuiai piece for a particular age 
group. The familiarity of the children with their 
enviropment is also epuciaij 

In our enthusiasm, we should not do too much and 


too fostt 



K9 s 


for 


Books shoulO be a form of guidelines an.l suitable 
local anJ regional specifications. 



Curri culum Tra nsa ction in Hindi Lanquags 


ThG process of socialisation begins at hunie, the 
parents can and they shuull hJp in right socialisation 
they should treat sons and daughters equally^ 

Textbooks and curriculum transaction will also 
help* 01:1 textbooks are being revived to free thorn 
from sdx .stereotyping, 

1 1 

The textbooks had already boon analyse,! by the 
participants - a lot of discussion was gonorete!* 

The doubts of the Participants were cleared by the 
speakers. 



Inputs into 'Teacher biucation 


It is through teachers that value sensitive 
messages are passou. Thus it becomes essential that 
teachers are corni-^etent. 

Steps taken to generate teachej: coinpatencei' 

Hvents nnj messages from past should set a precedent 
to a positive re-orientation. In 1841, a beginning 
was made to Indianise, Indian educarion. o 
Jyoti Rap Phuie was the inan without w/hom, the 
omancipation of women would have remained 
unfulfiliod . 

demonstration of innovation is necessary to make 
an impactful input into teachers education# 'iyithout 
a demonstracionj innovation often goes unnoticed. 

Mahatma Phuie had the foresight to make an 
important recomimondation which has crediibility even 
today. He had said that the place of women will 
be the same in society, whether agricultural or 
industrial, though the role may differ. Also, the 
method of transacting curriculum in both societies 
will be different. There are two opposing points 
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on a continuum - on one unJ is a remote village an i 
on the other a mc-tropolitnn capital. If we have to 
move on this linear continuum, then’how can a same 
cutriculurn suffice for all?. 

A cunsciousnoss has to b, vlevelopuJ in teachers that 

• » r”* 

ct“c'arricular^ activities shoul 1 bo similar to 

. ■ i . 1. ' ■ ‘ 

both girls anh boys. The tjdcher shoulJ have a 
conviction to provide an equity for both sexes. 

/ 

Certain aspects need to bo JevelopoJ in teachers- 
concern generation andconcern about equity of 
sexes ... awareness of various aspects of women's 
education (women and polity, women ■ nd law, crime and 
economy etc.) 

- Communication with girl child and mother of girl child , 
This is the weakest link in schooling. faulty 
coiimunication system creates much apprehensions* 

The teachers' link with the student, his/her family 
...... home shduld be strongest. 

Link Pattern 


UMlSCO 4- ICuHT - 
- HOivLL + FAJi^iluY 


SCxiRT 


DItT 


TbACHidi 


CHILD 
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caring - training in caring of girl child is 
essential - the quest of enquiry in a child should 
not be maimed or Killed, it should bo generated* 

confiience - Is the teacher confid,.nt that he will 
achieve the object'of equality betweim mrlos.ancl 
females? This conviction should be created in a 
teacher and he/she ii turn should be able to create 
this conviction in his/her students and their 
paroi^ts. 

competence ~ Is he/she competent to change the 
textbook material? Bias of teachers has to be 
romovod. Areas of compotenco of teachers should be 
identified, Areas, whore social norms should remain 
dorainant or dormant should also be specifiod. 

A teacher should be able to imi-art knowledge and create 
,.rvjness by following methods. 

providing information 

discussion 

testing 

workshop method 
brainstorming 



iNlb O F O lcTs 

, < 

]u c..ior Points Cqv( red 

I ^ 

a 

Delhi popui'tion of 93 lakhs. It has. a low 
sex ratio, (ICpo mjalps to 83u fumales). This is probably 
Due to inflow of minronts. Delhi has four bo .lies looking 
after education ' 

Delhi Administration 

Hew Delhi Municipal Corporation (I^IDmC) 

Municipal Corpocation of Delhi (MCD) 

- Delhi Cantonment 

Schools fall under”. 

MCD 

:'©lviC 

Delhi Cantt. 

" Delhi -Administration 
Unaided Private Schools 
Kendriya Viu.alaya 

Dial looks after the Pre-service and In-service training 
programmes. 

There are four DI£Ts in Delhi. In-take capacity of 

bring more and more females in 


each DIET is 50. To 
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Elementary Teacher EJucation, an aJ.Utionai S inarlcs are 
granted to the total marks, of a woman candidate. 

I * i » 

The progra'iiiiies run by the DIET are Pr©~service 
Teacher education (eTE diploma). Women's education 
has oeen made one of the components in this course. 

Inderpuri was defined os a lab, area fur DIET, RajinJer Nagar. 
It is used for collecting data and carrying out experiments. 

In-sorvice programme is for Primary and Upper Primary 
levels. The target is 1000 teachers. The DIET also laas 
its own instructional package for operation Black Board. ' 
There are training programmes for Health and Physical 
Education and also training programmes for Head of 
Institutions . 

Scnsitizati-on' of schoolteachers on women's issues 
is thL- topic 'Of the programme to be started by DInT and 
DW3 (NCEHT). This programme will be aimed towards". 

- Heads/Principals of Institutes (4u) 

School Teachers (16C) 

The various lopartments are • 

Adult and Non-formal education. 

Planning and management 
Educational Technology 



Department of uork Hxpurionco for Uevelo-in'; Low 
Cost Teaching .\i Js . 

Department of Curriculum .n J iv.aturinl Development 
anJ evaluation. 



Inculcation of S cmntific TeHip^r 


Major Points Coverod: 

MWaWB ^™* ^ **” aiWEliavc- T I I !! ■> 1W I1 


The inculcation of the scientific temper is one > 
among the cojre elomonts of the National Policy on Education t 
^our principal attributes of the scientific temper ares 

(a) inquisitiveness about things 'and Qven£'t%roun'.’ oneself, 

(b) the courage to question traditional beliefs and 
practices, (c) seeking answers to the questions ’what', 
'How?' and'why' by critically observing, consulting, 
discussing and reasoning, and (d) being guided by facts, 
reason and logic. The spreav of the scientific temper 
means a decline in superstitious beliefs and practices, 

i 

among them those which contribute to the negative image 
that women in a patriarchical society have to live with. 

Thf dissemination of the scientific temper via school 
curricula is critical in this context. 

The inculcation of the scientific temper in the 
context of the self image of women and society's attitudes 
towards the fair sex must focus on certain crucial aspects, 
One such aspect is related to the onset of the menstrual 
cycle, a biological phenomenon which can be a traumatic 
experience for an adolescent girl, particularly in the 
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light ol traJitional b^iliefs which equate aienstruation with 
sinfullness. By contributing to an accurate explnnantion, 
the scientific approach can mitigate the psychological ill 
effects involve! • i^nothor example! a menstruating women 
is traditionally hqlieveJ to be ’impure'- and ,is consequently 
kept in seclusion. This myth too needs to be Jispolled. 

The 'scien'tific temper' must extend fur Pier to enable 
women cope with the trauma of menopause- 

Widows in India are considered inauspicious and are 
subject to a variety of disgraceful constraints. Similarly, 
childless women are believed bo be a curse. Critical evaluation 
of these beliefs is essential, another area in v/hich the 

i 

inculcation of the scientific temper can servo to change 
societal attitudes and values pertains to the practice of 
pre-maturation marriages. Knowledge of the strong link 
between pro-maturation marriage and maternal mortality ought 
to be disseminated as part of a package aimed at the 
inculcation of the scientific temper. Such a package must 
also seek to debunk the myth of the physical one ...ental 
inferiority of women. 

In sum, the inculcation of the scientific temper must 
aim at a comprehensive change of soqicil values, attitudes 
and practices. It may bo mentioned also that we must guard . 
against such m^isuse of science as amnioscentesis which, in a 
traditional setting such as that in India, would unly further 
reinforce an anti-feminist ethos. 



educat ional Plan ning an d Management 

Ma1or Points Covoreds 

» 

Uhat hjs gone wrung with our planning and raanagemont 
for the last 45 y^ars? The government is losin-> its 
credibility by shifting its target# Tpic is not planning but 
t negation of planning. 

- • • * ' * - 4 ‘ 

Where is th<s default? 

Default lies in both policy planning and more so in 
implementation. Certain biases of parents on girl's 
education inhibit girls from going to schools. It is 
observed that planners have not taken socio-cultural values 
existent in our system, in their plans. Thoro are some 
barriers to which educational planners must be sensitized. 
Educational planners have to realise the perception of 
new roles with focus on girls' education. 

Central allocation of funis, reinforce the existing 
gaps between rich and poor states. With such grants, 
richer states race ahead in terms of education and poorer 
statbs cannot -match" ':he stride even with financial help# 

Our education system is only supply oriented, there is 
comparatively loss -^oinanr] from people. How should planning 
be reoriented to a demand position? 
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those who^wanted' tq be in the oduc.ition system 

' I 1 

h V, ilre idy come* Those v;hc nv- left out are those 
who do not want to bo'a'part of it, Amongst hierarchy of 
noeJs, eJucation is least important for this strata of 
people, (the lower class/rural class). 

many times, over reporting or underreporting of' data 

takes place, to suit the teachers, Hducational planners 

of te-’chers, 

have to look at the roles / a fresh, 

A highly centralised management of educational planning 
is killing. Decentralisation in the real sonse should be 
done. i.e. Transfer of responsibility is normally done but 
there is no transfer of power ?i authority. 

Centre-state relations have been heard of, but have 
state-district or district block or block-village relations 
ever been heard of? In this ambivolent system of relations, 
the more articulate are heard. 

n specific target oriented apptoach has to be adopted 

by planners, managers and policy makers. 

\ 

Stretegies which need to be employed! 

1) In remotu, rural areas, feoder/satellite sthoolg are 
needed for girls. 



2) Dormitories should be meJe for girl students passing 

►i I ' 

the lower primary classes and being transfencedto 
contra! primary schools from feeder school^* 

3) Keeping in rninu, parental concern, schO'ds should be 
within walking distance. The latter is an ambiguous 
term differentiating from hills to plains. 

4 ) Demand orientation should be generated. 

5 ) Formal education system should bo maste flexible keeping 
in mind, a girl's schedule at home and work place. 

6) Female school teachers from rural/local areas. 

7 ) attendance scholarship for girls. 


streamlining of expenditure should be done. 



Schwi Based PrograirunQS to Gon^irate aworojioss of Uomen's 

^> n w w I iliMH H I tlW l i im j-f ll'I r f l . lH >| t.W*IK V — TIbu I ‘ ~-| llllll II . 'll - _ 

Malor. Points Covtrod i 

I ‘ 

Behind each set of curriculum is a hi lien curricula or 
an agenda* This is a veiled curricula, as teachers To not 
want to bo specific about it. It is unlimited and cannot 
be spocifiei an.', involv^iS something more than teaching. 
Clandostinaly, it concerns learning and imbibing positive 
knowlfidgs and values. There is a certain set of characteristics 
behind each sox, can interininglincj of th^ se principles gives 
birth to saihe civilizations. 

Schools are responsible for creating tho nationcal fabric. 
The learning which helps in creation of a positive, 
egalitarian national consciousness, is engineered by the hidden 
curriculum, iviost importantly, children should bo attentiv e 
to equality between sexes. Fur this ,attention fixation 
programmes cat schO|Ol level are import-int. Teaching should 
not bo a misnomer. Children should be taught, what is 
environmentally relevant for them. Teachers should try to 
move alongwith the current^as much as possible, but still 
should be able to make slight inroads. For this process of 
learning a mental/psychological process is also involved 
- sensation 
perception 
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- conception 

- action. 

We have nothing to lose exceit our wrong perceptions 
and lunginationo, to achieve equality of wom^n. 





Course 104 


ualitative and .^ujntltat.m jiibjhijs^in^ii.qnlsJMes 


Themes Cover l.I s 


Husourco Porsons 

< wmmrim Nr h ■D^k'Va « 


104,1 MethoCology ofi 'women's btuiies 

UshQ dayar 

104,2 Data anJ Sources o' Data 

arun Mehta 

104,3 Qualitative Methods in Woiuon's 
Studies? Focus on Participatory 
Research 

Sikram Nando 

Indicators; Demographic and 
Educational 

Kusum Pr^iii 

Economic and Social Indicators 

i(.C. Rjutiyal 

j() 4^5 Trend Analysis of Data 

Y,P, Aygarwal 

104,7 Practical Exorcises 

Roj Rani 



Qualit atiya__anJ^io^uajiti tativG m et hods in Women' s Studies 


Ratio nale 

i'toraen's Studies is a new field with a vary special 
goal of promoting gender equality, ilecent years have 
witnessed some marked changes in the methouology of 
women's studies, The thrust of studies has shifted from 
generalp discipline orientedp descriptive macro^level 
studies to the micro-level indepth action oriented research. 
In this context the im.^ortance of quantitative and 
qualitative methods in women's studies for generating 
necessary data and information on the gender dimensions 
on scientific basis has been emphasised. Updated information 
is needed to assess the present situationp gaps and the 
magnitude of the task with reference to well stated polity 
goals? fui diagnosing the probJems by undertaking bench , 
mark surveys; for inaking proj^'ctions and policy formulation, 
planning, implementation, monitoring md evaluation of 
specific programmes etc. The methodological thrust in 
women's studies is increasingly being backed by statistical 
findings and are essentially oriented towards participatory 
and action research. The researches are focussed on 
generating awarenessagaiest sexist approach and behaviour 
of the society and devising effective reformative action 
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for tho bottijrmunt of woiiion i^nsurincj thuin-oquolity and 
dignity in all spheros • 

O b .jec Lives ; 

1 ) Toi collect, collace an^. analyse Jala 
2 ) To take up y\fction research (participatory) 



Qualit at ivo Metho-Js in Women's Studies: Focus on 
Particip a tory Re search ' 

Ma.ior P oi nts Covered : 

thiracvorisin^ tho rnainstrsain boijy of scciol theory 
generateJ over the course of the past 2CC years is the 
pervasive imprint of a process of theorisation that 
emergou as a spinoff of the industrial revolution and the 
renaissance • Social Science had emerged as the ’Physics 
of Society', sustained and given shape by such proponents 
of social thought as MUgustp Comte, Herbert Spenser and, 
in more recent times, Talcott i-'arsons. This tradition of 
social theorisation - the cont^-xt of 'conventional research' 

- required that tho rosaarcher distance himself from those 
he is studying as an exercise in 'neutrality'. 

major break from 'conventional research' has occured 
within the past two d.ecaJes in the form of 'act on' or 
'participatory' research. Unlike 'conventional research', 
which stresses the neutrality' of the researcher, 'action 
research' advocates explicit partisanship. <\ction Research 
sees 'nuetrality' as a code woi d for what the existing 
system wants one to oe and as an immoral art which masks 
one's choice of supporting thy existing social order. 

In rejecting 'neutrality' and propagating ideological choice, 
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actiion ^’"i-BgHiiTia-cy^TnTr^cyi^ ' or 


I ' l« (I iiMliW 

Joliborate 


bias', ■ 


whila conventional resc-nrch purcoives knowle'ige to 
be a pro luct of tho researcher's niinJ, action research holds 
that knowledge is produced out there ” in society^ " ■ 

II ' I r r>' 

.iction tiesoarch j prinie importance to People's ideae 

and categories an! holds that each one of us who is a 

participant is a potential researcher who automatically 

imbibes the complex methodologies that people use to organise 

their lives. In this context, the 'action' or 'participant' 

research approach maintains that olomentary metho lologias 

for acquiring knowledge are available to the lay pe-rson? 

To illustrate with an example, buying tomatoes in the 

market-place can be'Feen’-as' an ordlTIctfy activi ' 

may in fact entail a probabilistic sampling exorcise with 

a sophisticated method aimcl it eliminating the effects of 

such biases as those of the vegetable seller whon he 
» 

lays out and arranges his produce. 


’while conventional research sees social reality 
as being static, action research sees it as being dynamic} 
societal transformation is central to tho action framework. 
In the action framework, a researcher is a participant in 
a process of social change and is simultanebusly an 
activist and an academic. In contrast to the conventional 
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sociologist who, in studying social change, tries to 
infer change from phenomena studied at two points of time, 
an action sociolqgist himself participates in processes of 
social change. Apart from particiijating in and studying 
social reality, he is guided by a coramitment to bringing 
abouc change in the desired direction, 

docial research generate- within the conventiongl 
framework appropriates a power over the people, but in 
the action framework, the researcher does not consider 
himself over an i above the people he studies. His 
knowledge is people based rather than book based. Another 
feature of Action Research is that it tends to engender 
serendipityr Thus, a researcher studying a people's fuel 
needs may find his concerns shifting to environmental 
issues. Conventional research, on the other hand, tends 
to be guided by.Well defined theory which predisposes 
one to straitjacketed thinking. 

It IS only in recent times that women's issues have 
been given attention in social research. Theorisation 

-s- 

in this area has, however, been miniscule, being 
overshadowed by more broad based concerns. Thus, social 
theory in the Marxist -tradition reflects a conspicious 
absence of the perception of women as constituting a 
subjugatedsocial class or stratum. Maix did suggest that 
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within thG family, the husban-J vns in the position of 

, I 

the proletariat,, But tho qU.stion/as to how this is 

I 

I 

made possible diJ not enter into the bciy of social 
theory in the uiarxist traJition. faction rosearch. can 
play a valuable role here by highlightinrr 'an^ linking 
1 visible varied ileological manifestations which servo to 
perpetuate tho subjugation of women in society. In doing 
so, action research can counter the influence of male 
dominance as manifested in conventional research. 

While the Participant observation technique has been 

7 

Used also by anthropologists studling society, i articipation 
observation in the action frame of reference is iiiore 
participation and less observation. Another difference: 
in anthropological research, the questionnaire method 
involves the researcher framing the questions he asks. 

Not so in action research. Hero, the problem is framed 
by the people themselves. The researcher is only a 
facilitator. In a manner of speaking, the questionnaire 
he uses is designed by the people he studies. In the 
action framework, the relationship between the researcher 
and the researched is net a monologue - it is a dialogue. 
The researcher in the action frame merely facilitates the 
expressions of people's knowledge, 



in^ icat or s ; Demog raphic and educational 


wa J or ointC ovot ed| 

An indicator is saen in the following light ; 

solution to 0 problem 
^ sign post 

Jorivo-l statistics 
direction 
- a quantity 

It indicates some thing DeyonJ the property it has. 

It denotes a nuraber. An indicator is a statistic which 
tells us comprehensively about certain aspects of 
reality. Its a concise, comprehensive and a balanced - 
judgornent of reality. It is dynamic and mobile and not 
st jtic. 

When a comparative study between countries has to be 
made then, indicators have to be analysed. For research 
purposes and evaluation, we use indicators ^nd also for 
statement of policy goals. 

Characteristics _gf an Indicator. 

Indicators make general comment , 

r 

“ They indiicato something oeyond their properties. 



They are quantitative 
- They are tempural,. 

Indicators are context S[ 'cific also, 
growth rate is an important demogra^jhic inJi 
Choice of indicators for women's developintjjnt 


eg. population 
c -'t or . 


progress over a period of time - women as compared to 
men - Intra group differonct.- 



‘ 



11 
, I 

maiur 


t,§_c OV tfr_e h 


The ,«ir, tccus Of the course v^es to acquaint the 
participants with various demographic and socio economic 
indicators and to analyse their inter linkages. The 
participants were also given practical exercises to 

work out these injicators by themselves from secondary 

sources 


’■'4 r ,, 

1. Density 

I- 

2. Sex Hatio i 


! ... 

4. DocaJal growth rate 

1 M If 

I ] ' V ’ '' ' 

5* i‘\ctual growth rate ' 

6. Crude birth rate 

7. Crude d(;nth rate 

8. Infant mort.lity rate 

9. Child mortality rate 
Chil I women ratio 

11- ChxlJ sex specific mortality rate 

12. Expectation of life &t birth 

13. Marital mortality rate 
Total n.arital fertility rate 
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15* ChilJ depenJyncy ratio 
I6i mean age at narnage 

17* Distribution of population by broad ay^ group 

all these in licators are to be studied for rural urban 
SC/ST and rndnoritiQs groups * 


In education vinous indicators include* Is 
(0 literacy rate (ii) distribution of population by 
educational level, (iii) enrolment ration an! school 
population ratio, (iv) pupil teacher ratio, (v) proportion 
of femalG tsachns (vi) availability ol educational 
infrastructure i.e* physical facility and the like 
classrooms bbilding, piaygroun., drinking water, laboratory, 
science equipment, blackboard, chalk, p,r pupil expenditure, 
opportunity cost, private cost, institutional cost etc. 


Economic indicators included the following: 

1. Work Force Participation for main workers and 
marginal workers 

2. Distribution of workers by major occupational 

categories 

3- Distribution Of workers by economic sector, like 
primary, seconlary anj Senior SeconJary. 

4. Distribution of workers by ,rofessio.s. 
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Social inuicators included the following: 

1, iho incidence of rate 

2, The incidence' of dowry death 

3, woiiien participation in various political bodies, 
like JVlfAs, mPs* 

4, Percentage of women vobers 

5, Urban women in Panchayats, 2ila PanshaJ and 
public bodies. 





Tr^n - J analys is of Data 


Ma.jor Points ( Jovtir e'i s 

Trenu analysis is a technique for measuring changes 
over time, for instance, changes in literacy or changes 
in inJustrial prouuction. It involves analysing time 

I ^ i ^ t 

series lata - Data yeneratel at lifforont points of time ~ 
with a view to stuling the inagnituie anJ the Jirection of 
change in a given study variable* 

A first step in trenJ analysis is the definition of 
the variable to bo studied. This can itself bo a problem, 
For instance, if work force participation rates are to be 
studied over time, the definition of who constitutes a 
worker' ought to be applicable Lo worker data generated 
at diLloront time points. That might not Do the same. 
Census of India data are particularly suscoptabio to such 
interpretative difficulty, considoring that tho census 
defintion of 'worker' has boon changing from census to 
census. In order to deal with this typo of problem, an 
adjustment factor has to be devised with a view to making 
data generated at different time points comparable. 


To illustrate what such 'adjustment! entails, consider 
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the C--.S..- Of »literacy' as .iefineul in the 1981 anU in 
the 1991 censuses of India. In 1981, literacy was JefineJ 
as L (5+) /P, where L(5+) is the number uf literates among 
the population age^. 5 anJ above, and P is the total 
population. In 1981, literacy was -L'fincJ as L(7+) / P(7+), 
where L(7+) is the number of literates among the population 
ageo 7 ana above, an i P(7+) is the population above 7 years 
of ago. To malce the 1981 literacy rate comparable vyith 
those for 1991, the 1981 rates have been recomputed with 
the population above 7 in the denominator and the number of 
literates above 7 in the numerator, Such precise 'adjustment* 
may not always be possible. In general, 'adjustment' is 
undertaken to enhance comparability at least to some extent. 

Another crucial measurement problem in tren., analysis 
pertaifiG to the choicu of tho time period over which change 
IS to be studied. Consider the following time series data* 
an analyst who choesas 1 962 as the 


Yeaf 

Per cent literate 
in country 'x'. 

1961 

30 

1962 

4C 

1963 

32 

1964 

36 

1965 

38 

1966 

40 
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’base’ year and 1966 as the Uerminal' y.jar couli easily 
be led to the fallacious, conclusion that lit_>rrxy levels 
had rciininul constant between 1962 and 1966 - but if the 
literacy rate for 1966 is compaie.! to that for 1961, the 
data show an increase in- literacy by as many as lo percentage 
pQtnts* A given time seriGs "'u-ata base is thus suscuptabie 
to interpretation in terms of merj than one trL.n.1. In the 
interests rf depicting an accurate or as accurate 'as possible 
a picture of raality on the ground, the analyst ought to 
choose 'base' and 'terminal' years which appear 'normal' 
or 'average'. In other words, 'base' onJ 'terminal' years 
should fit underlying trends. 

In trend analysis, the assumption is made that systematic 
or consistent changes unJerly time series data. The 
assumption provides a rationale for trend projoction, an 
exercise which entails projecting past trends into the 
futui^-. In general, linear trends have far better predictive 
value than trends of other kinds {such 'S hyperbolic). 
Predictive methodology in trend analysis devolves arouni 
this working assumption. One accepted procedure in 
projecting non linear trends entails the 'conversion' of a 
given non linear trend into a linear one, followed by 
linear trend projection and the reconversion of the 
projected trend into a non linear form. 



Methodology o f v/oman 's Studies 

Men or Points Coy ere i: 

;;c:iiQn's Stu nes is a nowly emerging discipline in the 
social sciences. The main function of wouien's studies is 
to discover, acquire and to accumulate knowledge about 
women, with tho specific focus on women as an analyficai 
category. 

The 1970’s gave birth to women’s studies in India 
when the Census of India revealed on ail the indicators of 
development the growing disparity between the male~fomaie 
human component of our population on all the indicators* 
The International women's Year, 1975 gave a great impetus 
to studies with a specific focus on women's lives all over 
the world including India. In 1981, all the syllabi of 
all the disciplines were looked into to a ssess the plight 
of expected learning outcomes in different stages of 
education regaruing women's question. 

It woulu be berter to review the trend of women 
studies undertaken to sec the trends in methodology. 

During the 19th century, when the social refcarm movement 
highlighted the many forms of women's oppression such as 
sati, chill marriage, polygamy etc,, enquiries on women's 
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rolo in thv. family^ raarriago, kinship etc. w^ere unJertaken. 
The studies wei^- essentially descriptive macro studies. 
During the thirties and forties of this century, the 
participation of women in the sbrui^gle for freedom led 
1;o changing perceptions, regarding women's participabion in 
national development - economic, social ahd political. 

During the sixties, the v*ual role of vvomon cecome 
an important area of study* women's level of education 
and its relationship to development gave birth to 
correlational studies on women's educational status and 
its relationship to population birth rate, poverty, 
malnutrition etc. Some of them were microstuJies, 
analytical, problem focussed and with a thrust on hypothesis 
testing. Thus the- shift was from luacro to micro, general 
to particular and from documentary analysis to participatory 
observation using in depth interviews and questionnaire 
techniques. , 

Women's oppression ant subordination is one area 
which has been studied all over bhe world, during the 
last lt-15 years. These studies have given an understanjing 
of women’s secondary status ani its linkage with the economic 
and political structure of the respective countries as well as 
the influence of cultural traditions and religious sanctions 
on the status of women. The charges in the focus of the 
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studies JemanJed greate involvetnent of a variety 
:Jisci,lin.s and thus int^-jiaci 2 lijl^ and rn^tizli scip Uiiarx 

approaches have been tried. 


Today there is an imperative need to , ^j-C.iv..- 
roles of women in ouj' society and to monitor parti 'p 
aniJ progress of women in lifforont spheres life 
Vvomen’s interaction with the society, economy, pol’ y 
environment has to be fully understood, this 

be done we may require the following methodologies 

(1) We require qua nt it at iv devtlop 

of the status of women for monitoring their progress, 

(2) As there are too many variables of whose interrelation 
are either not known or are very complex, iH'^tjl 
qualitative analysis using intensive fiel’' work methods 

of social anthropology an' psychology are 

(3) AS women's stu lies are deeply concerned raising not 
'Only the qgality of women's lives but the total gamut 

of human interaction, women's studies necessarily 
to do the following 5- 
“ inf 0 ];:mation 

- analytical 

- meliorative, reformative, application oriented 


studies • 
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puro 


The studies have to be ’^ne not in the forms of 
research studies but in the form of action researches. 



Data anj Sources of Data 


Maior Points CovoreJ s 

Data proviucis tDe basic input for the an'.iysis of 
situational, Diagnostic and forecasting indiCctors of women's 
educationa and status, It helps us in developing programmes; 
formulation and designing of policy, planning and implementation 
strategies. In fact, data is power, as it can be converted 
into sample indicators as per specific needs and the purpose 
of enquiry revealing the reality, the present status^ the 
trends and the possibilities. 

There arc two main sources for collecting of data, 

These are; (i) primary sources (ii) secondary sources. 

The primary sources of data include both qualitative 
and quantitative data collected through field surveys. 

Often information is collected througl. sampling basis whifh 
has an advantage of being less expensive and possibility 
of collecting letailxjd information in a short time, 

Action research rind participatory research is often uona 
with the help of primary source of data. 

In sample surveys one has to develop questionnaire 
which can be mailed or filled up through personal contact 
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as an interview scheJul^s The filled up questionnaire 
agoin n ed careful scrutiny' jn i cleaning of the data to 
remove inconsistencies in Jata reporting before keying 
in for computation. 

Sources of Secon ]arv Data 

There are several agencies at district, State, National, 
International levels co’llecting and processing data on 
several socio-economic eJucational demographic indicators. 
Some of the major agencies collection informations at 
national level including the folio,ing:- 

National 

1. Office of the Census Commissioner of Inala (copulation) 

2. Office of the Registrar General of India (Vital 
statistics and Demography) 

3. Ministry of ,igricultural Sciences (Directorato of 
Rconoinics and Statistics) 

4* Ministry of Rural Development (IRDP, TRYSiivl and- other 
rura^ demography programmes) 

5. Central Statistical Orga isation (Statistical Abstract 
of Indaan Union and National Income Statistics) 

National Sample Survey (NSS) (Socio economic aspects of 
households) 


6 
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7. Ministry of Health 

8. .iinistry of Human Aesourcj Development (Hnrolniont, 
iiJucational expenditure, teachers, oJucational ' 

infrastructure in centres. 

9. <wiQistry of information and Broadcasting (india 
Reference Year Book) 

10. Ministry of Home Affairs (department of Police 
Research Bureau Crunks, etc.) 

11. Election Commission (Rei-iesentation in Legislative 
bodies etc.) 

12. Department of v<omen and Child Development .(women 
Programmes) 

13. Ministry of Labour (Labour Bureau) 

14. Director General of Employment and Training (Number 
with employment exchanges) 

15. NCERT (All India Educational Surveys) enrolment, 
institution, infrastructure, in contres etc.) 


International 


World Bank 

UNICEF 

WHO 

FaO 

ILO 


- world Development Report 

- State of the 'world ChilJren 

- .;orld Health Organisation 

- Food and Agricultural Organisation 

- International Labour Organisation. 



District 


District Statistical Handbooks (OepaTtmont of iianning 
and Statistics) 

District education Offices. 



Mobi liscit icn of Women COiinunlty 


Thomos Covurods 
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MObil 1 sat.ion of women an’ Coinmunity 


Rrtionale 


It has bt-en repoattvlly emphasisoi in tho NPE 1986 
anJ tho POA that women shoul. bo umpowoioid for raising thoir 
social status.- Th^ National Perspoctivo Plan (1^88-2000) 
also perceives women as an important force anPi also as a 
vital agent of change in the nation builviing process* 

It is crucial to mobilise and motivate wonion'that their 
potentialities are fully an I properly utilised. 

To facilitate empowt-'rment of women, it is important 
to mobiliso comiiiunity so that it accepts women not only as 
agents of change but, also helps them in developing their 
total Personality by supporting women's empowerment* 

It is essential that the inculcate I values in women and 
the local community do not clash. It is because of this 
that both women and community need to be ad Irossed 
simultaneously. 

The principle of participatory approach helps for 
mobilising women and the community. 



Objective's ; 


(i) To unJerst'anl tho history of women’s movdnients 

anJ mobilisation at the national an intornational 
levels 

(li) Prepare women for action to facilitate the process 
of universalisation of elementary education. 

(iii) Raising the status of girls and women in the 
coramunity. 

(iv) Mobilise the community to iccept the changed role 
and shatus of women and provide th.,m cooperation 
and a favourable environment to go ahead in the 
desired diroction. 



History of l/<'omen ’ s Movement? A Broao PursPectiv o 


Ma.ior Pq ints CoveroJ i 

The focus of the lecture was on reasons that were, 
in general, responsible for giving birth to women’s 
movement. The discussionwas confined to the movements in 
England, UniteJ States and India with a passing reference 
tc, women's movement in Algeria. Algeria was included as 
an example where women's contribution to the success of 
the country's revolution has been looked. 

Structural changes in society have been responsible 
for the birth of vjomen's movements - a variation in 
demographic patterns have been responsible for women's 
movement “ Modern feminism is also a consequence of ^ 
contradictions between ideology of women’s role and their 

actual position in the society. 

* 

Vi'omen's movement in India stands eut as an exception 
to women’s movement in other countries in some ways. 

One, the movement began much before the country became 
free in 1947, Two, the Indian social reformers and 
political leaders were throughout concerned about women's 
problems. 
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While women liky l*andita Ramabai, Hamabai RanaJe 
and AnanJibai Joshi were 'the RathfinJers’, Sarojini Naidu, 

5 

Saraia Devi Chaudhrani, iwuthulakshrni RoUy, Hirnbai Tata, 
Karnala Devi GhattopaJhyaya, Rameshwari Nehru, Kamala Nehru 

i 

carrie-l the women's movement further as ’staniarcl torch 
bearers' • viruna Asaf Ali who herself has always been 
working for emancipation of women fools that Indian women 
were questioning the inequality and asking for emancipation 
much before women in the west. Largo number of women had 
participated in the country's free lorn struggle. The 
maturity of women's movement in India was seen in the 
inception and growth of a number of women's organisations 
which actually male womtn's movement functional. 

Women's Movement in India has been growing becaise 
women's contribution to the country's freedom struggle 
has been recognised, they were never given the feeling that 
they were no longer needed. The changing pattern of socio¬ 
economic life brought general awakening for them. 
iS)lks>sir©i£Visir/ qacggairaLssitroms tcOTitiiiaiffle taliinig: women's 

issues, iviore women's organisations came up in post 
independence period. 

Contemporary India has an added number of such women's 
organisations all over the country that take up emergent 
and other issues that affect women's issues. 
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^(’’omen's rnovi^ui^nt in InJia xs much oUcr anJ has its 
Own nature, culture and heritage. The memorandum of 1917 
and 1933 demanding education an.l voting rights for women 
were given by all women’s delegation to the British 
authorities. The women's movement of our country proved 
the strength and ability of Indian women. The improved , ^ 
position of women has boon th^re because of their continuous 
struggle and also because men have made an effort to adapt 
to the changeJ situation. The strength of Indian women's 
movement is also reflected in the National Policy on 
Education (1986) and the Programme of notion. Equality of 
women has been recognised an an important thrust area in 
which education has to play the role of a positive 
interventionist. 

Algeria's case was briefly discuss^] to point out 
that if women's role in^ the struggle or development of a 
country is underplayed or goes unrecognised, it can kill 
the women’s movement. Algerian women carried the bombs, 
worked hard to make it successful anc! when caught withstood 
the torture v7ithout a word. After the revolution, womerr 
roturned to their homes as their contribution to the success 
of the revolution was nut recognised an) they were made 
to feci that they were no longer needed. 
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The 1960's anJ 70's saw resurgence of women's 

movement as a social movemont in virtually every western 
nation - what needs to be emphasiseJ is that in each 
nation, the movement adapted to the history, culture and 
politics of Its Own socioty. 

In iingland, at Hull in 1 968, working class women's 
organisation demanded better working conditions. This 

' l-S 

could,be interpret ,ed^.^an awareness on the part of these ‘ 
women that the working conditions were bad and also that 
they thought of protesting as a group. It was about the 
same time that a London based women's liberation workshop 
coordinated with more than seventy local groups^published a 
journal on women’s issues - SHKnU. 

By 1974, no region within fcnglanu was without a women’s 
group. They described their work as 'wom^-n's ^id'. 

It helped those women who were ill-treated by their 
families. The strand of feminism mostly involved in 
opposing violence to women was that of radical feminism, 

British feminist movement did succeed in changing life 
style and created consciousness about women's issues. 

It also creatud a number of alternate services ano community 
based women’s activities in primarily urban centres 
throughout Britain. 
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/\ftGr the woriJ war II, in the JniteJ otatos there 
was rapiJ growth of higher elucation" The number of 
women with bachelor's degree increased. They wanted 
their recognition not as ulucated wives, mothers but 
as capable women with potential and wanted to enter into 
professions. These women organised themselves into 
'Consciousness Raising Groups' that grow into a women's 
movement to agitate for equal opportunities for,women, 
wome of the issues that brought woraen together in the 
1970's and 70s wore like opening workplaces to wJDmen and 
reproductive freedom. 

The positive impact of women’s movement was felt as 
women started becoming legislative leaders right from 
1960s. There was an impressive growth in feminist 
consciousness among US women and increasing populeV 
support for more diverse SL-cial roles and higher status 
for women. There was also an increase in the number of 
groups and organisations that aimed at improving the 
quality of life of women. 1970s impact was seen in 
substantially changed law and, policy in some areas on 
women. 

In 1980s three important items on President's Council’s 
agenda were child care, parental leave and a pay equity 
of federal jobs - these have been agreed to by many groups. 
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Not only these, these issues iro local i^oints pf three 
broad based national coalitions prossinc, for action 
in the Congress. 

In 1989, however, neither the 'Old Core Issuei’ nor 
the 'Method of Confrontation' now appeal to women and men 
in United States as they arc constantly struggling to earn 
a living and raise children. The women's movement 
appears to be ..eclining in numbers and political influence 
while at the same time becoming a part of an international 
movement with expanded, less gander specific programmes. 

In il(990s, when a time survey was carried out, woman 
wanted to have family and wanted to have those professions 
which would also enable them to look after their families. 

Internationally the concern for women's issue has 
been growing ovi,'r since 1975 was celebrated all over the 
world as International W'oraen's Year. 

The UN decade was declared till 1985. All the 
countries had programmes to bring about equality of 
women. 

The women's movements have been able to create 
awareness about women's issuesf have to seme extent, 



been able to bring about changes in favour of women. 
The IWY and the women's Oecade haoe acted as catalyst 
to raise awa^reness of women's issues anj so t all the 
Governments, voluntary organisations and large number 
of programmes on women an.1 Jevelopment stops "Tg being 
taken all over the world to improve status of women. 



Mobilisation' of_taen an,. CoMnitv 



Covered? 


l/»hile aJJressing vvomen's issues, it is impcrtaftt 
to mobilise women. If womei alone are sensitised, 
iTiotivateJ and mobilised, it does not lead them anayw^ere 
unless and until, the CoiiBunity is sensitised, motivated 
and mobilised. It is essential to address both women , 

I 

and community simultaneously. This assures support to 

women, women's programmes from the community - when 

this is achieved, the results are long lasting. The case 

of Mahila Samakhya is a unique example of this where 

problems of women are taken care of, education ' is 

created as a demand from the people. Cirfumstances are 

created to make it possible for wome| to receive education 

1 

becofflL- Urf^are of their rights and become confident. 



Coinrnury;ty ir^'erticipotipn Pjini ng tpy , 

I j ' ’'m ' 

' ''', f ' 1 

M^ibr nts Goyareb ^ 

' ‘ ( 

» 

tr 

I t 

'* The‘following poin'cs neocl reiteration; 

' ' ' 0 

1, ■ Policy perspective' 

“ Parameters of participation 

' t * 

3. Rationale’for community participation 

4. Concepts of ' couiuunity', and 'participation' 

t • 

5* Operational modalities 

6. Role Of administrator? 

7. " Action Plan 

f 

\ 

NP£ 1986' for the first time has used the words, 

'education w"*!!! be' usei for change of women's status and 

> / 

for her empowermelit' It should contribute to larger proces 
of change. ' The community is a person who has a vested 
interest in education,.it becomes a stakeholder. 

A community is a group of people who have common 
interests. Community participation entails three distinct 
but inter-relateJ processes^ 

1. involvement of people in planning, management and 

implementation, The contribution of community has to 
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be eiiciteJ in Jovelopmental programmes. 

2. Coinrnunity particioation, can rarely, be spontaneous. 

In India, its more a c'^se of ’persuasive’ or 
’induced’ participation. It can bo coercive," also. 

It can be ? mix of centralisation and iecentralisation. 

One can plan for woman, until and unless thoy are 

,1 i.-)’; i d’ y, 

not awrare of change and ! , Here local resource 

mobilization becumos essential. Through participation 
people, natural resources can be mobilized. Participation 
helps us in getting familiar with aspirations and hopes 
of people. How do we probaote participation? 

1? decentralisation f policy making structures. 

dvlso decentraliaation of policy making powers. 

2, Involving people. 

rill now education is not-jfolt need. Till there is 

a specified demand for it, the supply will be adversely 

« >*• 

affected. 

Making contact, familiarising with their problem, 
coa'imunicating with them can draw out the educationally 
apathetic. It is not an overnight process. Demand 

j' ]j''. 

generalisation has to^^> vary gradually. Sensitization 

or awareness of the need fur education is essential* 
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Sc'Vitri Bai Phulo’ fosier system is the pertinent, 

> •> * 

pointer in the case of participation» 

a) identification of geogrphical area 

f 

b) Identification of beneficinii’^s - who are the 
target groups 

c) the development potential of a group - the i'nfra- 

1 

structure available. 

} 

While choosing an area for mcbilisation proximity 
is very important. An inventory of resources is necessary 
to judge the capability of a group. Income generation 
plans for the families oelow the poverty line an i monetary 
incentive necessary. Neod - identification of a community 
according to their perception is needed. Re^negotiations 
of these priorities with national goals is then .carried 
out. Bntry point is the point when you enter the 
community and the latter begins to accept you. 

Training of motiv,tion required attaining of skills 
of cuimmunicating with an illiterate person.’ Its a 
process of a very slow metamorphosis. 
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Major ir^oints CuverodJ 

t 

Training of key level personnel is very important 
'• Mahilfl Mandals : so that Mahila iyjandals 

can work for major women's issues. Mahila Mandals exist ip 
almost all villages. This organisation is headed by 
a Mahila Irauhan who is normally the wife of the village 
pradhan. This adds to the status of the Mahila Mandal 
and facilitate:its functioning as a lot of support is 
willingly provided to the Mahila iviandal. 

Mahila Miandals have raombors vyho arei 
influential 

I 

- locally powerful, have impact 

w.^mon V:ho have positive thinking 
members of village educational committees. 

Solan - A Case Study 

; 

There were 65 participants in this iarticular workshop. 
Village inhabitants were made aware ^ ,'the Mahila Mandals 
could act as active social group which could facilitate 
educatioHral problems of both younger and older women. 
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They coulU also deal with empowerment of women, eradicifti'cn 
of socio-uconbmic problems. 

The most Imperative question iss 
Why are there dropouts only in case of girls? 

Reasons given s 

- Alcoholism. The noveax-riche families had i-roblsms 
of 'wayward' boys who have succumbed to vice of 
liquor. Thus parents tend not to send their 
daughters to schools, with such misbehaving elements. 

Bad performance of girls in schools. Efforts to 
encourage girls v.'erG missing. Performance of a child, 
academically, has always had an impact on continuation 
of his/her ev!ucation,/morG so in case of girls. 

- problem of access/transport in hilly terrain. 

There were anxilliary problems of harrassment of 
older women by their sons and spouse- 
deserted young women. Mahila J/iandal could help 
those who arereceptive to being assisted. 

In case of desertion, family is approached first 
for receiving the daughter back into filial fold. 

“ Mahila Mandal, usually, advocates practices according 


\ 
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relevant social customs. 


Mahila Mandal has its own income generation programmes. 
Problem is encouraged through informal gatherings. 





DfiVelQPjgoDt of P,Q.s lti^e_^filf ■Jma ge 
among Girls - hconumic Independence 


Mai or n ts Covered! 

lAfvVt* < 

1 


The building of self imagu and self concept of women 
needs a socialization change. 

What is self concept? 

It is the attitude towards tho conception of oneself* 

It can be either a positive or a negative self concept. 

The formation of a feeling or attitude towards others 
is the result of an intef^-relat*^^ thinking. In any 
particular social system, each of lis plays a particular 
role or part. It can be different in different spheres 
og. home and workplace* Thus a concept of self emerges. 

This self represents an Individual . Each of us differes in 
perception of self, attitude, self image and economic 
independence are inter-related. A working women unierstands 
the identity of her self better. 


Self identity refers made to impressionistic image of 
self. How we' impress on others* minds? 
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Self concept is a broQ'.er term ref.jring to aspirations, 
values, beliefs, ambitions etc. Self image is a 
particularistic terra referring to an impression. 

A psychologist has said that weiPerceive ouiselves 
as reflections in the syes of the others. 

*We see ourselves through others. Others are our mirrors’, 

A looking glass is a neutral object. But another hutian 
,^^,5 adds his own subjective prejudices and biases to 

this reflection. 

Our personality develops based on feedback of othersv 
For this interaction becomes an important agent. 'We build 
our self image on the basis of feedback and socialization 
process. The position/status of females depends on 

- socialization process is very important for building 
a positive self image. 

- Socio-economic position/status of family in a pdrticular. 

' 1 

community. This is usually determined by the male 
members of the family. 

females attached to males in the family e^. a 

married female has more status than a lone woman. 

\ 

- status of an unattached girl, living alone, 
equality between husband and wife. 
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there is s poculior psychology of fear of success in 

dchi.oving osi ecrally in marital relation,shipsf. 

■ 

Self image should not be destroyed in discrimination in 
power struggle. Hier'archically> health, nutrition, power 
are more assured to men than to women. This is vital to 
formation of psychology of self image. 

How does a woman look at success? 

Economically, if one is free, then one should be mentally 
free also. A working woman should have no conflict 
within herself while working. 

Intervention T as J .ns urin q S elf I m ago f o r Women 

Women gre capable of; 

•i 

- Higher degree of flixibility in tackling multiple 
tasks situation. 

“ sensitivity to rights of minorities, aged, handicapped, 
Women influence morale of people, positively. V<omen 
have more sensitivity and empathy. 

- Women emphasise on creati ^ 'and innovativeness. 

Men, on the contrary, lay stress on rational, logical, 
linear capabilities. 
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VjmGn havG a qualitative relationship with inferiors 
en1 superiors in-a work place. 

- better ability to cornmunicate 

- greater patience in managing gxuups and people, 
women are more tolerant. 

- better mentors to .Jovelop an- nurture people. 

Good at interpursonal skills. 

Women ore more capable of combining tasks and 
maintenance concerns. This is essentially a right balance 
This is combination of people aspect and task aspect. 

These two concerns should be matched and developed. 

rireatinq Com pe tence f or He on omi c Independence 

- physical health potential 

emotional health potential. Inter relationship'is 
important irrespective of age, sex, creed etc. 

- intellectual potential ~ one should expand beyond 
one’s speciality. 

- aesthetic potentiality. 

- spiritual potential ” belief in something. 

- potential to develop all these competencies in 
management, that we can contribute to a family, 
organisation and country at large* 



Towards a Better AJ.'justfnent 


Ma.jor Points Covered * 

Although criminal behaviour less reported amongst 
women, they are more likely to stress. 

Why are women more prone to psychological diseases? 

Community studies have revealed that these diseases 
are 'more prevalent amongst women, than men. More so in the 
age group of 25-45 years i.e. the young adults. 

Why does this happen? and more importantly why more so 
in case of women? 

Women develop diseases more often because of stresses. 

-d 

They hav,e to i stress more than men, due to several 
reasons. 

frustration 

conflicts 

pressures. These can be due to environmental, biological 
and genetic reasons. 

Frustration can be felt when a particular need is not 
fulfilled. This unfulfillm’ent of need is Oecause of 
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prejudiced behaviour, difficult social norms; difficult 
and different work assignments; deprivation* 

Traditionally, a women's work was concerning her 
husband and children. This often leads to dependence 
on males for money and also a feeling of helplessness. 

Conflicts arise wnen a Person has to decide between 
two alternatives which are equally desirable or vice versa 
Conflicts also work as stress. Pressures can be in form 
of demands from family, society, work place etc. These 
add to work load. .Again stress is created severity of 
stress is determined by nature of stress, nuiabet of 
stressful situations, duration of stress and individual 
personality. Bespite from stress can be a saviour. 
Otherwise, breakdown results, even in the strongest of 
persons, according to individual personality, people 
react differently bo stress, some beconxe stronger after 
stress, some adapt to stress or some suffer a breakdown. 
This is individual adaptability. An individual perceives 
a particular situation as stress or non stress.' 

How do wG develop certain attitudes? How does our 
personality form? 

This depends on generic make up and upbringing.. 
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Each incliviuual has cuIao in-built personality traits. 

chill hr.s a powerful C’- 4 'City of observation. Thus, 
he Jevelope’ a particular reaction pattern. 

A family can unJergo various stages of stress due to - 
birth 

miscarriages 
still birth 

- illness 

- problems at W 03 kplace 

- marriage 
inflation , etc. 

The way parents verbalise their feelings, makes a child 
develop reactions in his/her own personality. Family 
members are taken as models. A feedback system is formed 
in form of opinion of family on a child's behaviour. 

By the time he grows up, a particular reaction pattern is 
formed.' He comes across various stresses. If a stress is 
new - he deals with it relating to his intelligence, 
creativity and previous experiences. Those who cannot 
adjust, develop symptoms of stress. 

A very important aspect is personality change. 

It has been observed that personality keeps growing at 
all stages of life. If a person, wants to get away 
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from psychological Jiseasos, he can Jo so, on the basis 
of his will power, at any age. He can help himself by - 

reviewing literature on psychology. 

— observing others and forming positive role models 

- Theropeutic help * 

The onus lies on the person. 

Most people feel secure in thy riches of their 
personality and do not want to change. They query, 
fWhy should I change myself?' 

The counter question is, ‘Do you really let yourself 
down when you charge yourself?' 

If one does not change oneself substantially or 
marginally, to suit one's environment, their frustration 
results. Then there is no relief from pressure. Other 
allied medical problems result eg, palpitation, high blood 
pressure, depression. Work efficiency reduces. If one 
changes, then one can take care of one's pressures and 
stress, Hven after a personality change, one is capable 
of adjusting oneself to a new value belief pattern. 

This leads to internal peace and satisfaction. 


Change should be spontaneous anJ self started and 
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self adjustccl. 
Flexibility is 
adaptation and 


It s'ho'Id not be forced by circumstances, 
the crux of the matter, it leads to 
adj ustibility. 
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Ma.jor Points CovGred ; 


The word action is an accessory to be aided later on. 
What has to be stressed is the jjreparation leading to the 
action related to this is also the status of women - 
at home, in their village and in the un.,er society. 

She needs to know that she has an identity and a self 
esteem. She is being denied ^articipation in decision 
making in all the above-i-nientioned spheres, nil the facets 


of her profile neod to bo assessed cumulatively, whether 
it is the burden of uppaid work (household)j meagre 
participation of women in political processes; diserimination 
against women as regards property rights and wage 


distribution. 


Women and the State (Polity) 


She must understand thaL there are governmental 
structures at village levol. She must question why she 
is not an elected member uf such elected bodies? 

Women and Hoca1 Power Structure 

Knowledge of certain elected bodies eg. ^r^tn paochayat 
etc. She must unJcdatand that governmental structures 
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exist at villa'ge level anJ block i^:vel and she must 
take p'an: in it« Women should be beneficiaries ■ of 
government schemes and programmes of delivery system, 

A ' 

I ' I ^ 

How many women are aware of it and its access? Women ■ 
ahould also be aware of, bhe advantages of the electoral 
process. They have a right to exercise thear franchise 
and shoul-1 have a knowledge of political processes* . 

e 'I * 

Women and Social Action 

- Identification of issues for women 
mobilizing women. 

- Women's position has to be understood in context 
of the social milieu, 

wh at strategies should be chosen for changing 
values, attitudes and behaviour. 

- av^areness of forms ui organisations available to 

and their a jv, ..ol » 

“ awareness of mass media as a tool,for spreading 
messages. 

influencing of society and family as tools for 
improving position of woiion 

- awareness of forms of communication - street plays, 
jathas etc. 
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Vjomen a nd Hconomy 

; 

land, water, forest distribution patterns and issues 
of injustice for women. 

- women and occupation ■“ identification of raw materiais 

1 

which can be exploited for employment, 
opportunities for income generation-technical 
information ana feasibility. 

- awareness of unpaid labour inputs by women. 

- women and marketing - lack of access to marketing 
procedures - problems of cheating by middlemen and 

i 

intermediaries. 

knowledge of local crops, improved methods of 
storage• 

1 

c'omen and their awareness uf local economic 
institutions, banks and cooperatives. 

- F imily budget aaJ incuuio management and a 

woman's active participation in this activity. 

The Tra i ning areas 
a) riwaraness 

socio-cultural impediments to literacy, 
forces in society and causes of oppression and 
marginalisation in case of women. 
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awareness of f^ct that literacy leads to 
liboratiun. 

f 

b) Knowledge 


awareness of National Literacy Mission 

awareness of Non-formal education and programme for 
’ » 

awareness of incentives for SC and ST women 
awareness of schemes of social welfare 
awareness of pre-school education 

awareness of common diseases in early childhood and 
their prevention 


Skills to be Imparted 


organising awareness campaigns 

off^-ctive group xu.jctioning and group leadership 

efficient communication skills in relation to 

illiterate and deprived groups 

preparing village education programmes 

skills of collecting data and household information 

identifying needs of community, according to their 

priority perception. 

linking skills to knowledge and experience of 
community. 
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^vqencie s worjcing__tQ Help Vjomea; Role of Criraos ,'gainst 
Wqmo n.,C,o 11 “ “ 

Maj o r Ro ints Covere ds 

certain problein encountorel, often forces one to 
think of a solution. This brings about a deeper thinking 
and involvement with the issue of crisis. This cycle 
can be applied both socially and economically. This is the 
epicentre of the situation, a woman victim often finds 
herself in women suffer from - 

I 

Social Viulenco - rnoieataMon, rape 
- domestic violence. 

An effort has to be raade by everyone for a viable and 
effective I'roceduro tc graPi lo with this problem of 
violonco. The problems fac<„d by the women victim is both 
physical and mental. 

I'Jowadays, there is a notion is vogue, that the joint 
family phenomena is responsible for escalating violence - 
against > omen. Apart from the police fore.-j, a lot many 
voluntary organisations are also solving this problem 
according to their capability. 


Yet an infrastructure has not been created where a 
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where a marital lispute can be Joalth v;ith, e^fictively, 
before it goes out of hanU. 

I 

a stuJy of 6000 complaints loJ'jod, showed that only 
20% of complaints are dowry related and 80>o are related to 
other aspects. ; ‘ 

In 1982, a number of amendments to Indian Penal Code. 

a) Section 498 (a) was added. Any woman, \jho is 
harassed on account>. cJf dowry or is undergoing mental 

or physical aasl torture, her husband and in-laws will bo 
given three years imprisonment or finod. 

b) 304 (o) - (dowry death) - If a woman is found killed 
under mysterious circumstances within seven years of 
marriage, such a death will be considered a dowry d 
Jipath. 

1C years rigorous imprisonment fur the husband and 
paronts-in-law. 

There is a failure in securing convictions* 

Reasons being 

- onus of proof rests ^n accused 

- lack of witnesses. The witness is often the accused 
himself, in case of a dowry death. 



acute shortage of sensitivity to the crime cornmitteU. 


In urban areas, there is a heavy pressure on life. 

There is an urge to be a part uf the fierci: ^ competitive 
occupational sphere, urge for more money an;l more comforts. 
This generates stress and problems^ As no sufficient 

-T “It - 

counselling and guilance is given, those issues escalate 
anJ lead to disaster. Though the joint family system 
has cracked, the alternative which has emergedis also 
not effective. 

we should have a concrete infrastructure of psychological 
treatment, availability of psycho analysis to pinpoint 
problems, help in understanding and negotiating problems.'' 

The police is an enfurcing agency, the common man 
has t:o iniplomont the laws of constitution and conscience. 
Problems of dowry and property inheritance can be dealth 
by introspection of ruind and valued. 

Laws are not lacking, but the will to implement 
these laws, is lacking. Insorvice orientation programmes 
help in sensitizing police officers and Constables, 



Plann i no anJ Policy Making 


Major Points Covero 15 


Policy IS a staLament of intention. The lattor may be 
good or bad, or just a political giuimiclc as a vote bank. 


Policy is not a substitute fur action. All policies 
fail due to drying of funds or their misuse, planning 
or management may be faulty, iviisutilisation'can also 
be misabi^ropriation. Funds fur education can be used for 
other ^lurposes. 

a) Education b) V/oraen c) Chillren d) Rural 


1950-51 I 


1955-60 II 
1961-65 III 


Expansion of 
Schools 


1969-74 IV 
1975-80 V 


agricu¬ 
ltural 
policy 
but not 
rural 

benef iciary 


1st Policy 
on oducntion 
of children 
in 1974 - 
gender neutral 


Integrated 

Rural 

Development 

Programme 
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pL.'iNo a) Education b) wouien c) Chil'iren cl) "Rural 


Invisible Girl 
Child labour 
became visible 

Efnphasis on 
rural 


198Q-85 VI Cliejntule ^vomen 

preference became 

began to tilt Jevelop- 
1985-9CVII towards girls rnent 

bornen DeVvilup- Potsuns 
ment was 

a^^proach now. 199C 


Removal of 

disparities 

Enumeration 
of women 
headed 
householls 


uniiu 
was born. 


Unfortunately, gap between policy makers and 
implementors is greater. Gap of perception, resources, 
management exists. 

Now we talk uf integrated input location, so that joint 
benefits of all ppiicies should come to rural girl child. 

Also income generation skills are not contiguous with 

rural sesnamio, so it does not suit the rural milieu, 
iviahila frograrmaes give income generation skills eg. 

production of transistors, leather goods. These goods 

become saiudbie c u.i-'iojities. Bui these skills should 

not be burvJen and should add to her infome and should add 

to her income uinJ sjiould not be a sheer waste for her. 
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Pr OQT afflnf or__hGlPJpnQ Wo f p_6n Ec on oroic glly^. ari'-j _Pr oy isior^ 
of Training Por y^ofnen , , 


- Sensitization ~>f enforcon'cnt machinery is essential. 
Literacy about legal rights is necessary fbr m^nkoning 
consciousness uf women. Unfortunately, all programmes 
dealing with women have a lot of lapses. 

, I j 

VVhereever, women have been successfully empowered, 
status of the family has also risen, as a corollary. 

A woman's desision making process in the family and her 
work force participation are linked together. 

There are various programmes for self employment 
through subsidised credit. 

1. IrtDP ~ formed in 1977, this is specifically for 
families living below poverty line 

2. S^pUY - Self Employment for Educated Unemployed Youth 

3. SEPUP - Self Employment Prograriime for Urban Poor. 

Programmes targetted especially for women; 

1 . Under UNICEF - DmACria - Development of Women and Child 
in Rural areas (formed in 1982) 

2. SThk “ Support to Employment Programme (formed in 198' 
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It has beon' noticeu that women will stop out of their 
houses anJ find time for employment skills only when 
thoie IS reduction in drudgery, by way of smokeless 
chullahs, ready j made fodder one fUel. 

STni-' is a, socio-economic programme with emphasis 
on a support system. 

IVOmen are involved in eight sectors of t^conomy. 

' I' I • , I r . i 1 ' 

agriculture 

/■vnimal Husbandry (small scale) 

- Fisheries 
Sericulture 
Handlooms 
Handiwork 

- Forestry 
wasteland Development 

All these activities are a part of STfii. 

Programmes fail due tos 

- Unavailability of raw materials 
unavailability of credit 

“ unavailability of marketing. 


These activities have been taken over by Public Sector 
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unJertakings. But, the'Vital compononts of all such 
progranmies, xs tho existence of support facilities. 

NORaD “ Norwegian Agency for Development. 

This programme involves funding of projects in 
non-traditionai areas other than papad making, soap 
making or candle making. For example, it involves hosiery 
making by Devdasis. 

Another forum of eraploymont is through group formation 
and Training in Productives skills. 

Mahila Mandals 

Women Development Projects (1986) 

Vocational Training is imparteJ through National 
Vocational Teaching Instittte, Delhi. This Institute at 
State level exists also in Bombay, Hissar, Kanpur, Calcutta. 
There are also other schemes which enlist jobs for women 
If the Employment Guarantee Scheme (1972) Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana, and the National Rural Employment Programme. 
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Pyo.lQct Formul a tion 

, 1 

4 

Rati onale 

■ 

, ‘ 1 

Due to increasing rtisource constraints anJ the need 

to acceierstQ the hace of development through the optimum 

- 1 1 ’ 

utilization ef all resources both human and raaturial^^ it is 
increasingly being realize 1 that well planned and formulated 
projects can be an effective means of implementing 
development plans. In the riroa of education ihis is a 
vital and crucial skill. In the area of women's education, 
there could be no better tool for effective resource 
mobilisation and its utilization. 

Effective Progroome Planning and Project Formulation 
are oechnigues V'hich need to be dovoloped in this area. 

Objectives ; 

acquaint the participants with the concepts and 
ifiethoJs of programme and project planning 
(li) to develop adequate skills in project formulation 
and v/o(nen’s education and development. 

(ill) to sensitize the participants to the need of 
monitoring and evaluation, 
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Pr. , ~)oct Formulation 

A'ia i_or Po ints Cover qJ'. 

““ r 1 , . ■ 'I > 1 " ' 

Planning, pyt simply, is thinking before action. 

The following points need to be kept in luind while 
planning: 

a) objective should be dear 

b) constraint of resources 

c) optimal utilisation of scarce resources. ' 

Planning is child of scarcity' of resources. 

d) Decision making should bo prompt and effective. 

Planning is a process, whereas, a plan is n document, 
a blue print for action, who should interven in planning 
procedures ? 

1. Indicative planning - there is no force required. 

No coercion Ts done by planning authorities. 

Inc .entivGS are promised to populace. This is self 
laanagod planning. 

2* Directive planning is instructed by central authority 
or state polity eg, in China. 

Planning, can be said to be, an organised foresight. 
Thinking after action is evaluation. 
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The faliov^ing, instanGM^pf ■ an hducotional' H'anning' ■' 

ProcGsSi ' ' /■ ’ 

.iCnvifY FUrCTlpw aUiilC'i: 

Policy making Politics Government through 

legislature/Executive 

Plan Formulation Tochnical Planning agency 

Plan Implemehtation aiministrativa .luininistrativo 

Education For nil By 20(J( 


UEE (6-14) Universal Literacy Cuntiniiinci 

(15-35) Education 

t 

I I ^ 

Uhiversal’i Universal Univer'^^1 ' Universal ' 
facilitiGS Retention learning Enrolment 
of schools 


Location planning 
input planning 
conJuct surveys 
collecting data 
taking questionnaire 
and proforma 


These are lowest units 
of activity and are 
resources consuming 
activities. These 
accumulate to form a 
project. 
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One- sinall minor change can pat the target 


off schedule. 


i^OLlCY , 

I'RObi-L'iivunii 

KiUJeCT 

.^CTiVlTltS 

Any error in any minute form'at any level leaJs to a 
slowing down of programme, which in turn leads to a 
sluggish. 

Implementation of folicy 

Plan Goals 

How Why 

Project objectivities 

How Why 

Project Outputs 

H ow Why 


Project inputs. 
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problem in Kerala 5 but it can be in other areas, whereas 
retention can be a problem in Punjab. 

For er'^joct formulation, the following objects have 

V 

. to be abhereJ: 

Generation of project iJeas 
project identification 
^ efficient screening 

- preparation of pro feasibility report 

- project appraisal ani' assessment 

- rejection or selection of project 

Project Authorisation Implementation - Evaluation 

& 

Completion 


P ro j.^A^Djliigh 

Rationale is very important ’.by? is important 
— ubjoctivos "■ should be biVu-iRr — sorvible, measurable, 
attainable, ruosonablo, timely 
target 

methods and components . 

Plan of operation 
Budget 

- Areas should me c 


ontiguous with the project. 



Introducing the Pruje c't 


major ir^ui n bs Covors Lls 


In oducnbl^t ^'gevelopmont projictsj there is a total 
system uf eUucdtion, where there is infrastructure of levels 
types, inputs, process and outputs. Problems might arise 
if there is lack of integration in lovuls or types uf 
education. Problems are also rolatod to systemic goals. 

This can be a societal/national/hurnan goal. Thgs comes 
the importance of problem solving projects eg. Operation 
Blackboard soli;fed the problem of number of teachers and 
facilities. A project is a defined and time bound 
activity. 

To carry out any educational programme, it needs to be 
bifu'^.cated on broken down furth«.r into a number of projects. 
This facilitates smooth action. , 

Once project goals are efined, information should be 
disseminated to everyone eqaaliy. A project needs to be 
divided into sub projects according to differentiation 
of objectives eg. uifferent projects for construction 
of buildings/blackboards. Projects can also bo broken 
down according to work schedules and human resources involved 
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Prujscts take place in social reality which is dynamic, 
thus there is need lor flexioility. On the contrary, 
in action research, the knowledge is not seen as a 
product of investigator. He is at best a facilitator 
who organises knowledge. Knowledge is seen as a part 
of social reality, which has already existed and is an 
apriori truth. For a participatory researcher, knowledge 
is produced by the subjects, the people and the society. 

If ail institutions produced a suitable farm of 
knowledge for transforming social reality, there would not 
bE such a dismally wrotched social reality. 

In the last two decades, there has been a move away 
from conventional research* There has been a growth of 
women's studios due to rising global presence of women. 

There is a close link between action research and women 
studies. Conventional research is a refioction of patriarchy. 
Inoctiun research, the rosoarchex Jissolvus this patriarchical 
ppwor and does no^, excuse it. 

Basic Techniques 


questionnrBiro 

interview 

participant Jbsi..'rvation. 
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In questionnaire forui, - questions inust come from the 
peoplj- The qUGstionqaire its just adjusting the battery 
of qu.'stions,. It is not a nunoiogue bu,t a d.'alugue. 

^eoge IS ' experienck„ based and nut the^ry based • 
projv’ct IS a tiipe limited, goal lireoted, major 
under+.-aking'requiring commitment of varie : skills and 
resources. There is a finite anvi iwell defined' span. 

Planning is important as resources are scarce. 

I' ' 

Project planning involves setting of objectives and 
goals; preliminary d.esign? i-ientification of problems; 
evaluation of results; revision etc. 

ivlonitonng of path is needed, /it times veering 
to anf from from path is needed according to circurnstancos. 

variety of percerotions are at play, a good plan is 
a g-od road maps, provides sufficient detours and 
a 11i.'Pna11 ves . Task allocation shouJ I be clear and 
planned. 

For a succes'sf ul''projec t there should be a : 

- creation of rapport 

- responsiveness 

- anticipate problems 

- provide alternatives 
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la two. way rapport betwoen project personnel and 

betwrjon cjixtornai moniturs» 

1 

vidcision making, motivation, positivo loaclorship 
Hioparing project fur change. 


^ arts of Pro.iect P Xan 


- plans 
suii'imary 
budget 

- activity network 

cross impact matrix 
management plan 
organisational plan 

reporting and reviewing procudure 

- training plan 

logistic support plan 

Work pi oakdown Stru cture 

Breaking down a massive chunk of activity into component 
parts activity. judgemental evaluation is involved 
in assigning activities to each worker. 
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lyiobilisati on of Women and COiaiuunx ty ? A_ Th eo ret ical 
Fram^awprk MaT “Samakhva 

I 

There are a variety of constraints which prevent 
girls anJ women from participating in schoois/euucation* 

It iiiay be either not having access to eijuGaoiunj or 
irrelevance of educatron may bo specified; reasons may be 
poverty related also. 

tJucation should be seen more as development of 
personality j which has much inoro wider implicr-bions than 
just literacy skills. 

Mahila Samakhya is a i.-rogrammG which was started in 
1989> with Dutch collaboration. It has the following 
objectives; 

‘-f make the ordinary rural woman, really eiucatea. 

- education dealihq with building of esteem ind courage, 
literacy is just one cornnonent of it. It ileals with 
real education. 

- creating a generation of uemand for this kind of 
education. Its not a supply oriented progrrimme. 

People should be pushed to generate demands and put 
pressure on state machinery f-r change. This demand 
should not be limited only till education, but should 
percolate to all levels including health, nutrition, 
awareness of legal rights etc. 
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Respons ibi 1 i ty of Mahila Sa uiak hya Members 


,,owen s -X i _ 

Training anJ i antificntion of village- education 
cuiraitt^e women teachers 

- Orientation anj training of any one aspect of women's 
education and development and gender sensitization. 

Various programmes cater to the need of a specific 
area og • ^oi satisfy demand of a particular area^ child 
care centres, NFB Centres etcn It also deals with removal 
of constraints on women's education. 

If Udh has to be achieve 1, it cannot be done by 
ignor;|,ng girls, i.ioreover, education has to be relevant, 
it S’i\v-ul-. not be divorced from real life. 

,, >! 1 lo Samnkhya forces Hoopie and especially women to 
think various problems and to be articulate about 


them. 



I 
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Project ivionitorincf anJ evaluation 

L 'll I I . 


Major P o ints Cov eredi 


at the outset the tv/o terms were defincJ an'l clearly 
distinguished so that the concepts bocorne dear. 


Monitoring involves controlling the process anJ use of 

‘ I 

resources for optimal use. 


There are' six characteristics of M-jnitoring 


(i) It is an ongoing inbuilt process end not an event 

(ii) It is done at required intervals and nut turminallv 
UiiJ It judgos the pace of progress and not final outcomes 
(iv) It is diagnostic and not judgomentai with*ci„ 


to adopting.correctivo measures 

, I , ' I ' 

(v-) It IS qualitative supi lem^ntei with quantitative 
inf jxmation 


(vi) It is improvement oriented and nut grading or 
classification uriented in nature. 


is making an assessment in terms of the objectives 
of the programraci an1 hew far they have been accomplished 
effectively. It is a broader concept than munitoring. 

It can be specific to a particular programme and deals 
with comprehensive Jata. 
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.1 . 


Acti^jn plnnning anj control are two linterxolntod 
‘'^uncti-ns in tli'e imt-.laiiiontQtion process* One is concerned 
with the setting of goals, the identification of activities, 
allocation of inputs and the setting of schedules* 

The other is concerned with the assessment of the iegroe 
to which progress is made towards the objectives, the 
determination 'f the causes of deviations an 1 the adoption 
of corrective measures. 


Various problems in the implementation process were 
discussed - 


(i) ‘ financial 

(ii) ' equipment 


‘' n 






)i)n, „ ,4<’»*•< ■''' 


(iv) technical 

(v) natural ph^.nomona 


During the entire implementation process it is 
absolutely necessary to monitor and evaluate the project, 


for its success. 
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The Four iviethcj s -of C'ontrol ar.p 

' 1 

(i) observation 

(li) audit 

(lii) review meetings 

(iv) monitoring,and evaluation 

besides which there is an in-built control system 
also. 

The various Methods of ivionitorinq are - 

(i) work schedules 

(ii) field visits ! 

(lii) progress rep -rts 

(iv) performance budgeting 

The I'.rs^n who doos the lu^nit-'ring can be' either a 
controller or a monitor, a monitor is one who is in 
the prograrnme or project while in operation and is in 
conti oi also* Out of the situation the person is only 
a controller. Monitoring and evaluation are both 
processes to compare the plan, irnplemtntation and the 
outcomes through the various factors such as — objectives, 
targets, time, activities and goals. An effective system 
of monitoring can be established if the following steps 
are folloyyed •- 



Pi acbic.al h xo rcisas 


This was pla^TioJ to give preactical exposure tu 
project planning anU implementaLi^n. The participants 
inJividually listed out a number ef projects on W'.mien’s 
educ'tion and development. Those pr ijects were lisUQSSoJ 
to assess their relevance- The participants worked on 
their projects and tried to apply the theoretical 
lectures given by experts in this area. 

I 

• ! 

5 

This work was supervised by two resource pu-rLns 
who also acted as facilitators.* 
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(i) identify a particular programme 

(ii) iJentify a p-irticul-T -ro and select it n some 
basis or criteria 

(ill) list the critical activities to be lone 

f’lv) decision as to who vail munito'i th oj .ctjvities 

(v) develop an inf ^rmatien system 

(vi) develop in^iicators 

(vii) plan and Jevelop measurement prucevlures 
(viii) analysis ariii how it is tu Do done 

(ix) preparatijn of resulbs for discussi^-ns 

(x) after discussions plan wUt the corrective action 

to be taken 


iitFudu , ,, 

^ dUKiNG • ' 


FL;-U\ijilMd 

iMiLciviclNl* iflOlNl 

uurcand 

1 j ’• / 

^ iid_i 0< UEj 

OigGOilMG Ort GONfllNiUOUS 

FKOOUCf UK 

ioVz-vOU/iI lOiM 

MuNirORiwu 8. i^V.^LUoTlUi; 


(diagnosis in 
the planning 
stage. It is 
also called 
appraisal) 

ivionituring ^nly when 
the prograuimu- begins 
(Formative) 

a) i/lthat has happened? 

b) Why has it happened? 

bV, .LUrtflON 
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Meth^^dologv of Training 
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107«1 Professional Preparation 
of Key Personnel in Woraen’s 
Education and Development 

107i2 Training Needs assessment 

107.3 Training Prjcessos Strategies 
and Methods 


107.4 Impact Evaluation 

107.5 Huw to Put a Training 
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Mo thoJology of Training 


Rationale 


Training is an inherent part of creating self- 
reliance* The course aiftis at training the individual 
as a trainer in the same area of work* 

aiectives 

(i) to equip the participants with the knowleige and 
understanding of the concept, techniques and 
methods of training. 

(ii) to enable the participants to formulate and put 
training programmes of women’s education and 
development on the ground. 

(iii) emphasising the roquiroment for action research. 
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^ j-ning of Key Level Parsonnel for £ :uc1 3 on of 
T^oni^ s Equality ' — 

Mai or i^^ints Covered i 

\ 

Why shoula key leval pers^^ns be trained? 

This ]s mainly for percol^'tion and dissemination of 
knowledge and training principles, down to the lowest 
level* There is a need to produce people who are gender 
sensitive. A gender neutral behaviour often tends to 
become gender blind* 

Classroom should be an empowering tool. Curriculum 
textbook, teacher and student-teacher interaction is 
included in this. There should be an equal transmission 
and equal comiTiunication of knowledge. For this punpose, 
key persons have to be created. Even cultural bias 
needs to be removed. Gender bias, often, rises fr^^m 
a cultural bias. These should, also, be commitment 
to empow ;r women. Training is n tool for C(.mparative 
analysis. Key persons need to be catalysts to development 
and accelerate the process. 



Iraininq NvjlvIs ^gSGsariient 


ivla.l or .Point s CpyereJ i , 

Training naeJs tv) have a multiplier effect. 

Training is for trainers nnP not for trainees. Training 
IS an exhaustive science. Training is consiJereJ 
'lucrative' if it brings in returns. 

I 

If money is spen ' on training, the question is what 
IS the system getting Dack? Full professionalism is 
needed and nut adhocisrn. 

Professionalisation of Training 

Difference between education and training? 

Training is the api,died side uf education. Education 
can be purely theoretical, but training is practical. 
Hducation is the handmaid of training. Training 
programme shouJd have inunediato use for trainor. 

Whereas, education does nut need immedinte targets. 

What is the trainitiQ need? 

Training need is what the trainee needs and not what 
the trainer wants to teach. 
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How to conduct training and for whom? 

£vory need of a participant is not a training ne&i • 
Deliniitation is necessary. If needs are nut assessed^ 
then whole training programme gets deteriorated. 

How do we ascertain needs of trainees? 

Through 

- questionnaires 

details of training job. 
ascertaining opinions. 

The assessment of trainee should be not only from 
ai ie of training, but also from point leadership 
and from all other perceptive angles. 

Assessuient of success and failuro stories behind 
every training schedule help in reformulation of training 

schedule. 
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Training Process Strategies 

Magor Points Covarei s 

What can ba the mole of training fur rural 
women? entrepreneurial W'..rnen? tribal woiuen? women ‘ 
teachers? women auministraturs etc.? The career woman 
group is more prone to the iual area bur.,on than 
those women working at huine. Thus this target group 
can be very diversifieJ. 

The various levels of trainings 

- awareness 

“ technical skills 
~ managerial skills 

Training techniques used can be - 
conversation 
“ demonstration 

“ lecture 

- discussion 

computer accessory training 
“ assignments 

- audio visuals 
street plays 
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role playing 

The training techniques also iepenJ on the typology 
of tine target group. If we are iealing specifically 
with the rural women, we must keep the following 
things in mini - 

their lack of confidence 
~ paucity of their own self image 
- importance of hierarchy of needs. 

A rural woman lives not for herself but her life 
actualisation is for het son, husband, 'father, ■ 
brother etc. She must find a meaning of life for 
herself and by herself. Thus a relay strategy of 
conversation as a technique becomes important in 
rural areas. This involves practical exercises also. 

Training for*. 

“ h omen Entrepre n eur Training - More than 85/b of 
women entrepreneurs’ leave their entrepreneurship viue 
to element of stress. 

PS9j®gt formulation, project management, legal aspect 
and personnel aspect of training skills should deal 
with group dynamics and gool leadership qualitiBC* 



Objectives noeJed for £lntrepreneurship 
~ Proiiosai 

Financial Grants 
, Marketing Strategy 
Product Quality 

Women Tea c hers - How much a teacher is aware of the 
social milieu? There is a stress involved as teachers 
are trying to teach a more aware segment of children, 
also most of the learning theories are not relevant 
to reality. Tj eliminate this trap, it is essential to , 
use technique of feedback through visuals ani observation. 
V^orkshops and programming of teachers is nee.led. 

A programmed teaching is better than casual teaching. 

Wp-mgn Administrators - This segment faces a stress problem 
of managing heme and career and not having full satisfaction 
on either of the fronts. Their self actualiaation is 
divided between home and career and this balance 
at times, becomes very delicate and precarious. 

The cortier stone of women development is the 
actualisation of their lives through theriiselves. 

<vn individualised or a personalized trigger approach, 
has a lasting impact in any training programme. 



Ijflpact Hvaluation 


Ma.ior Po in t s Covered i 


Impact evaluation is crucial in assessing the success 
of any training programme an i its effectiveness. This 
type of evaluation helps greatly in the development of 
future programmes and in making action mure effective 
through the feedback received. 

This type of evaluation tries to find out or assess 
whether the goals of the training programme have been 
achieved and if so to what extent. It evaluates the 
effect of the training programme for achieving the 
goals of the organisation or system. 

Evaluation of the training programme can take 
place at five levels, viz. 

(i) first ~ reaction of the trainees; 

(ii) quality of learning; 

(iii) change in job behaviour; 

(iv) impact at organisational level, and 

(v) extent of achievement of ultimate objectives. 
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Feasibility of impact evaluation is yre-'tjst for the 
first thtoe levels ani! somewhat difficult for the 
latter two. 

? ^ 

The impact of training is a function of a number 
of factors such as, length jf training, change of 
certain attituUes/behaviour/climates cultures etc. 

Thus what one expects to get from the impact evaluation 
must be necessarily planned and vieweJ in relation to 
the above mentioned 'factors or arguments. 

That impact evaluation needs to bo carried out in 
a scientific manner through use scientific methods 
is a must. Transfer effect of training from the 
trainee to the organisation or institution is no 
doubt a difficult process to measure. But transfer 
effect to individual trainees is, however, easier 
and should be possible to assess and measure. 

The evaluation could be broadly carried out 
in the following steps - 

Step I - making the proforma through discussion 
of objectives, aims, outputs, inputs 
clientele and other factors 
“ filling up of proformas oy the trainees 
- discussion of the responses 
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- Pre and post tests restricted to the 
individual 

Ste p 111 " worlcing of the group in which 

the trainee works changed in any way 

' # 

- has the organisation accoiiipiished any of 
the training programme. 


Impact, it must be remembered, if assessed 
anywhere along the line is not an impact. It necessarily 
implies evaluation of the end products. Since training 
is a component of a much larger exercise aitaeJ at 
improving the overall system of an institution, a total 
systems approach is necessary which will of course 
require detailed planning and only then can it be 
iinplementod successfully< 



How tj put a Training .Froqr ain ms jn tha Gru unci 

Major Points Cover ed: 

The speaker used the development of the on-going 

training prugramine as an illustrative example of how 

one could put a training programme on the ground. 

The various steps were enumerated anJ debated upon by 

the entire group of participants tiirough a question - 

answer type of method rather than a lecture on the 

above itopic. This involved a lot of interaction and 

participation cn part of both tho DWS faculty as well 

as the trainees. The resource person actei more as a 
* 

facilitator during the entire session. The various 
steps are detailoJ out below - 

(i) A discussion of felt needs in view of changed 
structures, demonJs and policios related to 
education for women’s equality. series of 
such meetings and, debates were held by the 
DwS faculty. 

(ii) Meeting of experts in tho field of wornon's 
studies, education and gender equality/development 
further elaborated upon the necessity to implement 
projects and programmes on all issues related to 
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women's studies at the state level. For this 
trained personnel are a must, and since women's 
studies was still emerging as a Uisciplins the 
neoJ to train personnel in order to achieve both 
national anj eiucational goals related to equality 
was felt. 

(iii) This resulted in the one month training programme 
for a UNtSCO fellow from Somalia in various areas 

related to women’s education and development. 

This was also utilised as a faculty development 
programme. 

(iv) The outcome of the Somalian experience resulted 
in the development of a handbook with detailed 
course outlines on relevant areas by the dWS 
faculty for the first training programme held 
in 1989. This included individual assignments 
and fiold visits all Jopending upon the objectives 
of the Ovi/S. 

(v) The eVraluation and feedback received from the 
1989 programme further enriched the 19f0 
training course as - 
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(b) more practical work 

(c) course outlines were further clarified 
■ and modified. 

(d) data collection exercises were further 
detailed out. 

(e) Ovti'S faculty gave more lectures and prepared 
more background material. 

(f) easier to identify apt resource persons. 

(vi) The second course for 1990 vjas reviewed and 

developed by the DVkS, designed to improve the 
quality of - 

(i) knowledge 

(ii) Skills and 

(iii) Attitudinai change 

being imparted to the trainees . 

Therefore in order to develop a sound training 
programme one has to identify - 

(i) the target gf'oup or a clientele 

(ii) time and manpower involved 

(iii) areas in which knowledge, skills and ottitudinal 
changes have to take place or oe incorporated, 

(iv) problernr-solving needs 


V, 
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(v) interpersonal effectiveness needs 

(vi) all the above rel.'tea to the objectives and goals 
the progrsaiiie envisages to achieve. Then a 
detailed work plan has tc be clearly planned out 
by the group or organisations involved in giving 
the training. 

Practical exercises 


The rosourco person discussed in detail the 
preparation of a training module. 



Course 10 B Par tic xpaii'ts oeminar 


The participants hod brought with them status 
paper on the Education and Developi.ient of Women in 
their respective states* During the course, they 
work-ed on these further in the library. ,dl of them 
presented these status papaers in Participants' Seminar* 



Ci Individual assignment. 


Ihe pntticipunts did o cornpiirativo statistical 
analysis of a high litoracy and a low literacy district 
on some educational and social indicators of their 
respective states. The indicators selected included - 

Population IHural/urban, male/female) 

Percentage of Literates (Rural/urban, niale/female) 
Enro).ment riatio (Rural/urban, niaie/female) 

Percentage at primary, u^per primary, secondary and 
graduate and above level (Rural/urban, male/female) 

Work foxcG participation (Rural/urban, male/female) 

The participants analysed the data drew conclusions 

V 

about the above mentioned indicators in the selected 
districts and submitted a brief report. 
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Field 1 s its 
■ ” * 


Field visits to local institutions and 

1 

organisations formed were an integral part the 
training programme. These exposed the participants 
to organisations working in the area of women's 
education and development. 

The trainees insisted the follov/ing institutions; 

1 . I 


-‘i visit to Karmika was organised v^ith a view to 
expose the participants to a voluntary organisation 
working for the upliftment and empoweriaent of women, 
with a special focus on litigation. This is a 
Delhi-based women's organisation founded in 1979. 

Ms. Butalia addressed participants on the major 
objectives, activities, sources of income and 
cited a number of interesting case studies which 
generated a lot of discussion. Karmika helps 
women to fight cases with the help of lawyers. 
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OlAjr ational Pla nning and 
Jministrat 10n ~ ^— 


Nlhi^rk; a national apex body was sot up by the 
Goveinrnont of India for euucational planning and 
administration* It also serves as a resource centre 
at the international level more specially for the 
third world developing countries. Prof. Satya Bhushan 
briefly discussed the programmes of NIEPA, and its 
thrust areas. Dr. Shuel C. Nuna discussed his atlas 
on women and development, rrogrammes and research 
activities with a special focus on women, were 
discussed concluding with a brief tour of the - . 

institutioHs^s promises including the well stocked 
library and documentation centre. 

3» B alkan.ii -"Bari International 

Baikanji Bar-i International started as a modest 
Children's Movement in 1923. It was founded by 
Padma Shri Dada Shewa Bhojraj with the motto of 
Education and iEntertainment. Slowly, Children's 
Own garden, i.e, Balkan-ji-Bari spread to the different 
states of India within a decade and by the time of 
Indian Independence it became an international organization. 



Its youth section came up in 1956 and in tin years it 
acquired International Status. 

National Institute, 'ut Public“‘c6*^oflernti'on -"-nd Child 
Development, New Delhi. 

: c * ■" w , • 

t 

The participants interacted with the f'-culty of 
l/'Vomen's Division and Child Oevelopmont. 
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